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PREFACE. 

1 HE witty author of Joseph Andrews describes 
the character of Beau Didapper, by uegatives, 
stating the qualities he did not possess, before 
he enumerates his real qualifications* We fol- 
low the same example in describing the con- 
tents of these little volumes. First, then, they 
do not form a series of Essays in regular chrono- 
logical order, nor always in the exact words of 
the respective writers ; secondly, they do not con- 
tain iu every case whole pieces, nor do they give 
any of the Papers published iu the great Selection 
of British Essayists. Having apprised our reader 
of what he ought not to seek, we will next in- 
form him what he may find. In making this 
Collection it has been our object to place in the 
hands of the general reader some of those de- 
tached but valuable writings which are buried 
in bulky volumes, or lost in the mass of our fugi- 
tive pieces ; to separate from systematic treatises 
some of those portions which are peculiarly ap- 
plicable to. the purposes of common life, and to 
select useful and practical Essays from those 
writers whose entire works cannot safely be 
trusted in the hands of inexperienced youth; 
and thus in a small compass to form an degant 
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MANi7AL of moral, philosophical, and critical 
/compositions in the popular form of Essays; 
exempted from the faults of many of the origi- 
nal authors, and without a single passage to shock 
the most delicate mind. We have never allowed 
ourselves to add a new idea, though we have oc- 
casionally taken the, liberty to correct or alter 
expressions which were either obsolete* yulgar, or 
incorrect* We refer the reader to the Table of 
Contents for the entertainment laid before hi^), 
. and here add a list of the Authors. 
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ESSAY 1. 



OF THE NATU](E, RTSE, AND CSTABLISaMSNT OP 

MISCELLANIES. 



(Lord Shaftesbury.) 



^£ACE be with the soul of that charitable and 
courteous author, who for the coiumoD benefit of 
his fellow-authors, introduced the ingenious way 
of miscellaneous writing! — It must be owned that 
since this happy metho<jl was established, the har-* 
vest of wit has been more plentiful, and the labour- 
ers more in number, than heretofore. It is well 
jknown to the able practitioners iu the writing art, 
** That as easy as it is to conceive wit, it is the* 
" hardest thing imaginable to be delivered of 
*' it, upon certain terms/' Nothing could be more 
severe or rigid than the conditions formerly pre- 
scribed to writers^ when criticbni took placCj^jiad 
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fegularity and order- were thought essential in a 
treatise^ The notion of a genuine work, a legiti- 
mate and just piece, has certainly been the occa- 
sion of great timidity and backwardness among 
the adventurers in wit ; and the imposition of such 
strict laws and rules of composition, has set heavy 
on the free spirits and forward geniuses of mankind. 
It was a yoke, it seems, which our forefathers bore ; 
but which, for our parts, we have generously 
thrown off. In effect, the invidious distinction of 
legitimacy and illegitimacy being at length re* 
moved ; the natural and lawful issue of the brain 
comes with like advantage into the w6rld ; and wit 
(mere wit) is well received ; without examination 
of the kind, or censure of the fomil* 

This the miscellaneous manner of writing, it 
snust be owned, has happily effected. It has reor 
dered ^almost every soil productive. It has dis- 
closed those various seeds of wit, which lay sup- 
pressed in many a bosom ; and has reared num- 
berless conceits and curious fancies, which the 
natural rudeness and asperity of their native soil 
would have withheld, or at least not have permitted 
to rise above the ground. From every field, from 
every hedge or hillock, we now gather as delicious 
fruits and fragrant flowers, as of old from the 
richest and best cultivated gardens. Miserable 
were those ancient planters, who understanding 
not how to conform themselves to the rude taste 
of unpolished mankind, made it so difficult a task 
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to-«ery« the world with intellectual eDlertainmeata« 
and furnish out the repasts of literature and science* 
There was certaiuly a time when the name of 
Author stood for something considerable in the 
world. To succeed happily in such a labour as 
that of writing a treatise, or a poem* was .taken as 
a sure uiark of understanding and good sense* 
The task was painful ; but, it seems, was honour* 
able. How the case happened, in process of time, 
^ be so much reversed, is hard to jsay. The pri* 
mitive anchors perhaps being few in number, and 
highly respected for their art, fell under the weight 
<»f envy. Being sensible of their mbfortune in this 
respect, and being probably excited by the exam* 
pie of some popular genius, they quitted their re- 
^lar schemes and accurate forms of workmanship* 
in favour of those wits who could not possibly be 
received as Authors upon such difficult terms. It 
was ^ece^sary, it seems, that the bottom of wit 
should be enlarged; it was advisable that more 
bands should be taken into the work. And no* 
thing could better serve this popular purpose, than 
the way of Miscellany, or common essay ; in which 
the most confused head, if fraught with a little in* 
vention, and provided with common-place-book 
learning, might exert itself to as much advantage, 
as the most orderly and well settled judgment. 

To explain the better how this revolution in 
letters has been effected, it may not perhsCps be 
^decent^ should we offer to compare our writing-* 
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artists, to the manuiacturers in stuff or silk. For 
among these it is esteemed a principal piece of 
skiM, to frame a pattern, or plan of workmanship, 
in which the several colours are agreeably dis- 
posed, with such proportioiftible adjustment of the 
various figures and devices, as may, in the whole, 
create a kind of harmony to the eye. According 
to this method, each piece must be, in reality, an 
original. For to copy what has gone before, can 
be of no us^ The fraud would easily be per- 
ceived. On the other side, to work originally, and 
in a manner create each time anew, must be a 
matter of pressing weight, and fitted to the strength 
and capacity of none besides the choicest workmen. 
A manner therefore is invented to*confound this 
simplicity and conformity of design. Patchwork is 
substituted. Cuttings and shreds of learning, with 
various fragments, and points of wit, are di^wn to- 
gether, and tacked in any fantastic form. If they 
chance to cast a lustre, and spread a sort of 
sprightly glare, the miscellany is approved, and the 
complex form and texture of the work admired. 
The eye, which before was to be won by regula- 
rity, and had kept true to measure and strict pro- 
portion, is by this means pleasing^ drawn aside, 
9nd amuses itseJf in gaudy colours, and disfigured 
shapes of things. Custom, in the mean while, has 
not only tolerated this licentiousness, but rendered 
it even Commendable, and brought it into the 
highest repute. The wild and whimsical, undev 
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the name of tlie odd aod pretty, succeed in the 
room of the graceful and the beautifuU Justness 
iu;id accuracy of thought are set aside, as too con- 
straining, and of too painful an aspect to be en* 
dured in the agreeable and more easy commerce 
of gallantry, and modem wit; 

Now since it has been thought convenient* in 
these latter, ages, to distinguish the provinces of 
wit and wisdom, and set apart the agreeable from 
the useful; it is evident there could be nothing 
devised more suitable to the distinct and separate 
interest of wit than this complex manner of per* 
formance which we call Miscellany. For what^ 
ever is capricious and odd, is sure to create diver- 
sion to those who look no further; and where 
there is nothing like nature, there is no room for 
the troublesome part of thought or contemplation. 
It is the perfection of certain grotesque^ainters, 
to keep as far from nature as possible. To find a 
likeness in their works, is to find the greatest fault 
imaginable. A natural connexion is a slur. A 
coherence, a design, a meaning, is against their 
purpose, and destroys the very spirit and genius of 
their workmanship. 

I remember formerly when I was a spectator in 
the French theatre, I found it the custom, at the 
end of every grave aud solemn tragedy, to iotro- 
duce a comic force, or miscellany, which they called 
the little piece. We have indeed a metliod still 
more extraordinary upon our ^own stage. For wj^ 
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think it agreeable and just to mix the little piece 
or faree with the main plot or fable, through every 
act. This perhaps may be the rather chosen, be- 
cause our tragedy is so much deeper and bloodier 
than that of the French, and therefore needs more 
immediate refreshment from the elegant way of 
drollery, and burlesque-wit, which being thus 
closely interwoven with its opposite, makes that 
most accomplished kind of theatrical miscellany, 
called by pur poets a tragi-coiiiedy. 

I could go further perhaps, and demonstrate 
from the writings of many of our grave divines, 
the speeches of our senators, and other principal 
models of our national erudition, ** That the mis- 
" cellaneous manner is at present in the highest 
** esteem/' But since my chief intention in the 
following sheets, is to amuse, as well as inform the 
l-eader, I presume, that it will not be judged im- 
proper or absurd in me, to take advantage of this 
miscellaneous taste which now evidently prevails. 

Nor ought the title of a Miscellaneous Writer 
to be denied me, on the account that I have 
• grounded my Miscellanies upon a certain set of 
treatises already published. Grounds and foun- 
dations are of no moment in a kind of work, which, 
according to modern establishment, has properly 
neither top nor bottom, beginning nor end. Be- 
sides, that I shall, like my fellow Miscellaaarians, 
take occasion to vary often my subject, and make 
what deviations or excursions I -shall think fit, asl 
proceed in my random Essays. 
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ESSAY 2. 



ON TRUTH. 



{Lord Bacon.) 



^ What » Truth," said jesting Male, and 
would not stay for answer. Certainly there are 
many that delight in giddiness, and count it a 
bondage to fix a betief ; affecting freewill in think* 
ing» as well as in acting. And though the sects of 
Philosophers of that kind be gone ; yet there re- 
main certain discoursing wits, who are of the same 
veins, though there be not so much blood in them 
as was in those of the ancients. But it is not only 
the difficulty and labour, which men take in find- 
ing out truth, nor again, that when it is found, ijt 
imposes upon mens' thoughts, that brings lies in 
favour ; but a natural, though cqrrupt love of the 
lie itself. One of the later school of the Grecians 
examines the matter, and woiiders why men should 
love lies ; where neither they make for pleasure, as 
with poets, nor for advantage, as with the mer- 
chant, but for the lie's sake. 

But I cannot tell; this same truth is a naked and 
open day-li^t, that does not^ shew the masques. 
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mummeriesy and triumphs of the world, half so 
stately and daintily as candle-lights. Truth may 
perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that shews 
best by day ; but it will not rise to the price of a 
diamond or carbuncle, that shews best in varied 
lights. A mixture of a lie does ever add pleasure* 
Does any man doubt, tliat if there were taken out 
of mens' minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and the like ; 
but it would leave .the minds of a number of men 
poor shrunken things, full of melancholy and in*- 
disposition, and unpleasing to themselves. One of 
the fathers, in great severity, called poesy, vinum 
damanum, the devil's wine, because it fills the 
imagination, and yet it is but with the shadow of a 
lie. It is not, however, the lie that passes through 
the mind,, but the lie that sinks in, and settles in iU 
that does the hurt, such as we spake of before* 
But howsoever these things are thus in mens' de- 
praved judgments and affections ; yet truth, which 
only judges itself, teaches, that the enquiry of 
truth, which is the love-making, or wooing of it, 
the knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it, 
and the belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it, 
is the sovereign good of human nature. 

The first creature of God in the works of the 

. days, was the light of the sense ; the last was the 

light of reason ; and his sfabbath-work ever since, 

is the iiluminatioD of his spirit. First, he breathed 

^ Jigbt upoQ the face of the inatter or chaos ; thtjn 
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• 

he breathed light into the face of man : and stiil he 
breathes and inspires light into the face of bis 
chosen. The Poet* that beautified the sectf 
ivhich ^as otherwise inferior to the rest, says ye% 
excellently well : " It is a pleasure to stand upon the 
shore, and to see ships tost upon the sea ; a plea- 
sure to stand in the window of a castle, and to see 
a battle, and the adventnres thereof below : but 
no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the 
vantage ground of truth :" (an hill not to be com* 
manded, and where the air is always clear and se- 
rene :) and to see the errors, and wandrings, and 
mistSi and tempests in the vale below: so always 
tliat this prospect be with pity, and not with swell- 
ing or pride. Certainly it is heaven upon earth* 
to have a man's mbd move in charity, rest in Pro- 
vidence, and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophical truth. 
Id the truth of civil business, it will be acknow- 
ledged, even by those that practise it not, that clear 
and round dealing is the honour of mans' nature, 
and that mixture of fiilshood is like an allay in coin 
of gold and silver, which may make the metal 
Work the better, but embases it. For these winding 
and crooked courses are the goings oi the serpent, 
which goes basely upon the belly, and not upon 
the feet. There is no vice that so covers a man 
with shame, as to be found false and perfidious ; 
and therefore Montaigne says prettily, when he en* 
*^ Lucretius. f Epicureans. 
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quired the reason^ why the word of the Ik should 
be such a disgrace, and such an odious charge: 
*' If it be well weighed, to say that a man lies, is as 
much as to say, that he is brave towards God, and 
a coward towards men* For a lie faces God, and 
shrinks from man*"^ Surely. the wickedness of 
falsehood, and breach of £uth, cannot possibly be 
so highly expressed, as that it shall be the last peal, 
to call the judgments of God upon the generations 
of men ; it being foretold, that when Chrbt comei^ 
he shall not find £uth upon the earth. 
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PATIENCE, 



(Lord Clarendon* J 



Patience is a christian virtue, a habit of the 
miud, that not only bears and suffers contumelies, 
reproach and oppression, but extracts all the venom^ 
and compounds a cordial out of the ingredients ; 
that preserves the health, and even restores the 
chearfulness of the countenance. It is a moral 
vutiie, a temper of mmd that controls or resists 
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Ini the brutish effects of choler, ^nger^ and rage. 
And in this regard it works miracles too : it pre- 
vents the fatal eflects which anger wo^ld produce, 
and diverts the outrages which choler and rage 
would commit. If it be not sharp-sighted enough 
to prevent danger, it is composed and resoble 
enough to resist and repel the assault; and by 
keeping all the faculties awake, is very rarely sur<* 
prised, and quickly discerns any advantages which 
are offered, because its reason is never disturbed, 
much less confounded. 

Where this blessed temper is the effect of deli* 
beration, and the observation of the folly and mad* 
ness of sudden passion, it constitutes the greatest 
perfection of wisdom* But it has in itself so much 
virtue and advantage, that when it proceeds from 
the heaviness of the constrtntion, and from some 
defect in the faculties, it is not wholly without use 
and benefit. It may possibly not do so much good 
as more sprightly and active men use to perforn^, 
but then it never does the harm that quick and 
hasty men are commonly guilty of; and as fire is 
much sooner kmdled than it is extinguished, we 
frequently find dull and phlegmatic persons sooner 
attain to a warmth and maturity of judgment, and 
to a wonderfnl discerning of what ought or ought 
not to be done, than men of quicker and more 
subtle parts of nature, who seldom bear t^e labour 
ef thinking* Whereas the other, by continual 
tbniking^ repair the ^fects of natare, and witb in« 
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dustry supply themselves with that which nature 
refused to give them. All men observe in the 
litigation of the schools that the calm and undis^ 
turbed disputants maintain their point and pursue 
their end much more efficaciously than their angry 
and vehement adversaries, whose passions lead 
them into absurd concessions and undiscerned con- 
tradictions. All the ambitious designs for honour 
and preferment, all the violent pursuits of pleasure 
and profit, are but deputations and contentions to 
maintain their theses, to compass that which we 
have a mind to obtain, and though the boldest 
men do sometimes possess themselves of the-prize, 
it is but sometimes, and when it is not warily 
guarded. The dispassionate candidates are not so 
often disappointed, nor so easily discouraged ; they 
are intent and advancing when the others have 
given over; and then they enjoy what they get 
with much more satisfaction, because they pursued 
it with less greediness. 

Angry and chplerip men are as ungrateful and 
unsociable as thunder and lightning, being in them- 
selves all storm and tempest; but quiet^and easy 
iiatures are like fair weather, welcome to all, and 
acceptable to all men ; they gather together what 
the others disperse^ and reconcile all whom the 
others incense. And as they have the good will 
and the good wishes of all other men, so they have 
the full possession of themselves^ have all their 
DWQ tbooghts at peace^ and enjoy ^uiet and ease 
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•m their own fortunes how strait soever; whereas 
the other neither love nor are beloved, and make 
war the more faintly upon others, because they 
Iiave no peace within themselves; and though they 
are very ill company to every body else, they? are 
worst of all to themselves, which is a punishment 
that nature has provided for them who delight in 
iDeing vexatious and imeasy to others. 



ESSAY 4. 



ENVY, 



(Lord Clarendon,) 



If envy, like anger, did not burn itself by its owu 
fire, and consume and destroy those persons it 
possesses, before it can destroy those it hates, it 
would set the world on fire, and leave the most 
excellent persons the most miserable. 

Of all the aflfeclions and passions which lodge 
themselves within the breast of man, envy is the 
most troublesome, the most restless, has the most 
of malignity, the most of poison. The object to 
which she bears unmortal hatred h virtue, and the 
war she makes b always against the best and virtu- 

VOL. u C 
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bus ineDy at least against those who have some signal 
{Perfection. No other passion vents itself with 
that circumspection and deliberation, and is in all 
its rage and extent, in awe of some controuK The 
most choleric and angry man may offend an honest 
and worthy person, but he chuses it not; he had 
rather provoke a worse man» and always recollects 
himself upon the sight of the magistrate. Lust^ 
that is blind and frantic, courts the worst company, 
and seldom assaults chastity. But envy, a more 
pernicious passion, is inquisitive, observes whose 
merit most draws the eyes of men, is most crowned 
by the general suffrage ; and against that person 
shoots all her venom, and without any noise enters 
into all unlawful combinations to destroy him. 

Though the high condition of Solomon kept him 
from feeling the.effects of eavy (for kings can only 
be Envied by kings) he well discovered her uncon* 
tronlable power. Wrath, he says, is cruel, and anger 
is outrageous ; but who can stahd before envy. Let 
wrath be as cruel as it will, a stronger wrath can 
disarm it, or application and address can pacify it, 
fair words have power over it ; and let anger be never 
so outrageous, it can be resisted, and will extinguish 
itself. They both give fair warning, are discovered 
afar off, and we have time to fight or fly; but envy 
has no fixed or open residence ; no man knows 
where she dwells, nor can discern where she marches. 
Envy is a flying squadron, that declares no war ; but 
breaks into our quarters when we do not suspect 
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ber approacfay wounds our reputation^ stifles the 
brightness of our merit, and works even upon ou|r 
friends to suspend their good opinion, and to 
doubt whether they are not deceived, and whether 
we are as good as we appear to be. If our credit 
be so well built, so firm, as not easily to be shaken 
by calumny and insinuation, envy, then, once 
commends us, and eitols ns beyond reason to 
those upon whom we depend, till they become 
jealous, and so blow us up when they cannot throw 
ps down. 

There is no guard to be kept against envy, b^ 
cause no man knows where it dwells ; and generous 
and innocent men are seldom jealous and suspi- 
cious till they feel the wound, or discern some no- 
torious symptom. Envy shelters herself for the 
most part in dark and melancholy constitutions, yet 
sometimes gets into less suspected lodgings ; but 
never owns to be within, when asked for. All 
other passions do not only betray and discover, but 
likewise confess themselves : the choleric man con-* 
fesses he is angry, and the proud man confesses he 
is ambitious; the covetous man never denies that 
be loves money, or the drunkard that he loves wine ; 
but no envious man ever confessed that he envied. 
He commands his words much better than his looks, 
and those would betray him, if he had not bodily 
infirmities apparent enough, that those of the 
mind cannot easily be discovered, but in the mis^ 
chief they do. 
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Envy pretends always to be a nvH to virtue, and 
fo court honour only by merit, and never to be 
afflicted but on the behalf of justice, when per« 
sons less meritorious are preferred. And it is so 
far true, that she seldom assaults unfortunate vir« 
tue, and is as seldom troubled for any success, 
however unworthy, that does not carry a man to a 
higher elevation th^n the envious man himself caa 
attain ; he envies and hates, and would destroy all 
who have better parts or better fortune than him- 
self; he has more pride and ambition than anj 
Ather sort of sinner* 



ESSAY 5. 



OF STUDIES. 



(Lord Bacon.) 



Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability. Their chief use for delight, is in privacy 
and retirement ; for ornament, is in dbcourse, and 
for ability, is in the judgment and disposition of 
business : for expert men can execute, and perhaps 
judge of particulars one by one ; but the general 
counsels, and the plots and marshalling of afl^rs 
come best from those that 2lx^ learned. 
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To spend too much time in studies is sloth ; to 
use them too much for ornament is affectation ; 
to make judgment wholly by their rules is the hu« 
inour of a scholar. They perfect nature, and are 
perfected by experience ; for natural abilities are 
like natural plants^that need pruning by study; 
and studies themselves give directions too much 
at larg^ except they be bounded in by expe- 
rience. Crafty men contemn studies, simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them ; for they 
teach not their own use, which is a wisdom without 
them, and above them, WDn by observation. Read 
not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weig^ and consider. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swal- 
lowed, and some few to be chewed and digested : 
that is, some books are to be read .only in parts ; 
others to be read but not curiously; and some 
few to be read wholly, and with diligence and at- 
tention. Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others ; but that 
would be only in tlie less important arguments, 
and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled books 
are* like common distilled waters, flashy things. 

Reading makes a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man ; and therefore if a 
man write little, he had need of a great memory, 
if he confer little, he had need of a present wit, and 
if he read little, he had need of much cunning, to 

c 2 
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seem to ;know what he does not. Histories make 
men wise, poets witty, the mathematics subtle, 
patural philosophy deep, moral philosophy grave, 
logic and rhetoric able to contend. " Abeunt stadia 
In mores/' 

Nay, there is no stand or impediment in the wit, 
but may be wrought out by fit studies, like as dis^' 
eases of the body may have appropriate regiiaeii ; 
bowling is good for the stone and reins, shooting 
for the lungs and breast, gentle walking for the 
stomach, riding for the head, and the like. So if a 
man's wit be wandering, let him study the mathe- 
matics, for in demonstrations, if his wit be called 
away ever so little, 4ie must begin again; if he be not 
apt to distinguish or find differences, let him study 
the schoolmen, for they are Cymini sectores. If 
he be not apt at investigation, and to call upon one 
thing to prove and illustrate another, let him 
study the lawyer's cases ; so evefy defect of the 
mind may have a special receipt. 
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OF GREATNESS. 



(Cowley.J^ 



" Since wc cannot attain to greatness," says Mon- 
tagne, " let us have our revenge by railing at it.'* 
This he spoke but in jest. I believe he desired it 
no more than I do, and had less reason ; for he en* 
joyed so plentiful and honourable a fortune in a 
most excellent country, as allowed him all the real 
conveniences of it, separated and purged from the 
incommodities. If I were but in his condition, I 
should think it hard measure, without being con- 
victed of any crime, to be sequestered from it and 
made one of the principal officers of state. But the 
reader may think that what I now say is of small 
authority, because I never was nor never shall be 
put to the trial ; I can therefore only make my pro- 
testation. 

If ever I more riches did desire 
Than cleanliness and quiet do require ; 
If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat. 
With any wish so mean as to be great ; 
Continue, heaven, still from me to removiB 
The Uumble blessinss of the life I love. . 
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I know very many men will despise and some pity 

me for this humoui:, as a poor spirited fellow; 

but I am content, and like Horace^ thank God for 

being so. * 

*« Dii bene fecenint inopis me quodque pusiUi 
" Finxerunt animi." Sat. 1. iv, 17, 

I confess Move littleness almost in all things; a 
little convenient estate, a little company, and a 
very little feast ; and if I were ever to fall in love 
again (which is a great passion, and therefore I hope 
I have done with it) it would be, I think, with pret- 
tiness, rather than with ma jestical beauty.* I ^ ould 
neither wish that my mistress nor my fortune 
should be a bona roba; or as Homer uses to describe 
his beauties, like a daughter of great Jupiter for the 
stateliness and largeness of her person, but as Lu- 
cretius says. 

Parvula, pumilio, Xofirm fjua, tota merum laL ' 

Luc. iv. 1155. 

Where there is one man of this, I believe there 

are a thousand of Senecio's mind, whose ridiculous 

affectation of grandeur Seneca the elder descril>es 

to this effect. Senecio was a man of a turbid and 

confused wH, who could not endure to speak any 

but mighty words and sentences, till thb humour^ 

* There is a pretty epigram in the French which ele- 
gantly expresses this idea, 

" PetiC bien qui ne dolt rien, 

'* Petit jardin, petite table, ; 

" Petit minois, qui m'aime bien, 

*« Sunt pour mole des chqses delectablet* 
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grew at last into so notorious a habit, or rather 
disease, as became the sport of the whole town. He 
woald have no servants but huge massive fellows, 
no plate nor household stuff, but thrice as big as the 
fashion. You may believe me, for I speak it 
without raillery, his extravagancy rose at last into 
such a madness that he would not put on a pair of 
dioes, each of which was not big enough for both 
bis feet ; he would eat nothing but what was great, 
nor touch any fruit but horse plumbs and pound 
pears : he kept a concubine, that was a very giant-^ 
ess, and made her walk too always in chiopins^ 
till at last he got the surname of Senecio Grandioir 
which Mes'sala said, was not his cognomen but his 
eognomentum.* 

This is the character that Seneca gives of 
this hyperbolical fop, whom we consider with 
amazement, and yet there are very few who are 
not in some things, and to some degrees Grandios* 
Is any thing more common, than to see our ladies 
of quality wear such high shoes, as they cannot 
walk in without one to lead them ; f and a gown 
as long again as their body, so that they cannot 
pass to the next room without a page or two to 
hold it up ? I may safely say that all the ostenta* 
tion of our grandees/ is just like a train, of no use, 

* Was hot his surname but his nick-name. 

f This description is scarcely exaggerated. In the pre* 
tent time high heels are out of fashion ; but the long trains 
recently worn, might still furnish a subject for satire. '(1808«) 
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but horribly cumbersome and incommodious. What 
is ail this, but a spice of a Graudio ? how tedious 
would this be, if we were always bound to it ! I do 
'believe there is no king who would not rather be 
deposed, than endure every day of his reign all the 
ceremonies of his coronation. 

The mightiest princes are glad to fly often from 
these majestic pleasures (which is methinks no 
small dbparagement to them) as it were for refuge, 
to the most contemptible diversions and meanest 
recreations of the vulgar, nay even of children. One 
of the most powerful and fortunate princes of the 
world of late, could find out no delight so satis- 
Victory as the keeping of little singing burds *. and 
hearing them and whistling to them. What did 
the emperors of the whole world 1 If ever any men 
had the free and full enjoyment of all human 
greatness (nay, that would not suffice, for they would 
be gods too) they certainly possessed it ; and yet 
Domtttan, who styled himself lord and god of the 
earth, could not tell how to pass hb whole day 
pleasantly without spending constantly two or three 
hours in catching flies, and killing them with a 
bodkin, as if his godship had been Beelzebub, f 
One of his predecessors, Nero (who never put any 

* Louis xiii. We scarcely need remind the reader who is 
acquainted with foreign history, that the celebrated De 
Iruynes, when a simple page, first gained the favour of his 
royal master by training singing birds. 
1 f Beelzebub signifies the lord of flies. Cowley. 
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* 
bounds, nor met with any stop to his appetite) 

could divert himself with no pastime more agreeable 
than to run about the streets all night in dbguise* 
and abuse the women and affront the passengers, 
and sometimes beat them, and sometimes be beat- 
en by them ; this was one of his imperial noctur- 
nal pleasures. His chief gratification was to sing 
and play upoti a fiddle, in the habit of a minstrel 
upon the public stage. He was prouder of the 
garlands that were given to his divine voice (as they 
called it then in those kind of prizes) than all his 
forefathers were of their triumphs over nations. 
He did not at his death complain that so mighty 
an emperor and the last of all the Caesarian race of 
deities,, should be brought to so shameful and 
miserable an end : but only cried out '' Alas ! what 
pity it is that so excellent a musician should perish 
in this manner!'' His uncle Claudius spent half his 
time in playing at dice; that was the main fruit of 
his sovereignty. I omit the madnesses of Caligu- 
la's delights, and the execrable sordi^ness of those 
of Tiberius. Would one think that Augustus himself, 
the highest and most fortunate of mankind, a per- 
son endowed too with many excellent parts of na ' 
ture, should be so embarrassed for want of recrea- 
tions, as to be found playing at nuts and bounding 
stones with little Syrian and Moorish boys, whose 
company he took delight in for their prating and 
their wantQunessI 
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Was it for thli that Rome's best blood he spilt. 
With so much falshood, so much guilt ? 
Was it for this, that his ambition strove. 
To equal Cxsar first ; 'and after Jove ? 
Greatness is barren siHre of solid joys ; x 
Her merchandise, I fear, is all in toys ; 
She would not, else, sure, so uncivil be. 
To treat his universal majesty, 
His new created deity. 
With nuts, and bounding stQnes, and boys. 

But we must excuse her for this meagre enter- 
tainment ; she has not really wherewithal to make 
such feasts as we imagine. Her guests must be 
contented sometimes with but slender cates, and 
with the same cold meats served over and over 
again till they become nauseous. When you have 
par§d away all the vajiity, what solid and natural 
contentment does there remain which may not be 
had for five hundred pounds a yearl Not so many 
servants or/horses, but a few good ones, which will 
do all the business as well; not so many choice 
dishes at every meal ; but at several meals all of 
them, which makes them both the more healthy 
and the more pleasant ; not so rich garments, nor 
so frequent changes ; but as warm and as comely, 
^ and so frequent change too, as is every jot as-good 
for the master tiiough not for the taylor, or valet de 
chambre ; not such a stately palace, nor gilt rooms, 
or the costliest sorts of tapestry, but a convenient 
brick house, with decent wainscot, and pretty 
forest work hangings. . 
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Lastly, (for I omit all other particulars) and will 
end with that which I love most in both conditions, 
not whole woods cut in walks, nor vast parks, nor 
fountains, nor cascade gardens; but herb, and fruit, 
and flower gardais, which are more useful, aod 
the water every whit as cleah and wholesome as if 
it darted from the breasts of a marble nymph, or 
the urn of a river god. 

But if you prefer a great to a moderate state of 
life, consider the inseparable accidents of sloth ; ser^ 
vitude, disquieti danger, and most commonly guilt, 
inherent in the one, in the other liberty, tranquillity^ 
security, and innocence. And when you have 
thought upon this, you will confess that to be a 
truth, which appeared to you l>efore but a ridicu* 
lous paradox, that a low fortune is better guarded 
and attended than a high one. If indeed, we only 
look upon the flourishing head of the tree, it ap' 
pears a most beautiful object. 

— sed quantum vertice ad auras 
^ihereas, tantum radice ad tartara teivdic. 

Virg.Geor.ii. 291. 

As far as up towards heaven the branches grow. 
So far the root sinks down to hell below. 

Another horrible disgrace to greatness is, that it 
is for the most. part in pitiful want and distress: 
^what a wonderful thing is this 1 Unless it degene- 
rate into avarice, and so cease to be greatness, it 
falb perpetually into^such necessities as drive it 
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into all the meanest and most sordid ways of Bor- 
rowing, cozenage, and robbery. 

Mancipiis locoples eget seris Cappadocium rex. 

Uor. l.£p.vi. 39. 

This is the case of ahnost all great men as well 
as of the poor king of Cappddocia; Ihey abound 
with slaves^ but are indigent of ihoney* The antient 
Roman emperors, who had the riches of the whote 
world for their revenue, had wherewithal to live 
(one would have thought) pretty well at ease, and 
to have been exempt from the pressures of extreme 
poverty. But yet with n|ost of them it was much 
otherwise, and they fell perpetually into such mise- 
rable penury, that they were forced to devour or 
squeeze most of their friends and servants, to chea^ 
with infamous projects, to ransack and pillage all 
their provinces. 

This fashion of imperial grandeur is imitated by 
all inferior and subordinate sorts of it, as if it 
were a point of honour • They must be cheated 
of a third part of their estates, two other thirds 
they must expend in vanity ; so that they remain 
debtors for all the necessary provisions of life, and 
have no way to satisfy those debts, but out of the 
succours and supplies of rapine ; as riches increase 
(says Solomon) so do the mouths that devour them. 
The master mouth has no more than before. The 
owner methinks is like Genus in the fable, who is 
perpetually winding a rope of hay, and an ass at 
the end perpetually eating it« 
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Out of these luconTenieiices arises naturally one 
more» which is that no greatness can be satisfied or 
contented with itself: still if it could mount up a 
little higher, it would be happy ; if it could gain 
but that point, it would obtain all its desires ; but 
yet at last, when it reaches the very top of the 
pic of Teneriff, it is in very great danger of 
breaking its neck downwards, but in no possibility 
^ ascending upwards into the seat of tranquillity 
above the moon. The first ambitious men in the 
world, the old giants, are said to have made an 
her<Mcal attempt of scaling heaven in despight of 
the Gods ; ^d they cast Ossa upon Olympus, and 
Pelion upon Ossa ; two or three mountains more, 
they thought, would have done their business, but 
tiie thunder spoilt all the work, when they had 
mounted to the third story. 

'* And what a noble plot was'crost ; 
** And what a brave design was lost }** 

' A famous person of their offspring, the late 
giant * of our nation, when from the condition of 
a very inconsiderable captain, he had made himself 
lieutenant general of an army of little Titans, which 
was his first mountain, and afterwards general, 
which was his second, and after that absolute 
tyrant of three kingdoms, which was the third, and 
almost touched the heaven which he affected, }m, 
believed to have died with, grief and discontent 

» Crofnwell. 
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because he could not attain to the honest name of 
a king, and the old formality of a crown, though 
he had before exceeded the power by a wicked 
usurpation. If ho could have compassed that, he 
would perhaps have wanted somethiug else that i» 
necessary to felicity, and pined away for want of 
the title of an emperor or a god* 

The reason of this is, that greatness has no 
reality in nature, but is a creature of the fancy, a 
notion that consists only in relation and compa* 
rison : it is indeed an idol, but St* Paul teaches us 
that an idol is nothing in the world. There is in 
truth, no rbing or meridian of the sun, but only in 
respect to several places; there is no right or left^ 
no upper hand in nature, every thuig is little and 
every thing is great, according as it is diversly com« 
pared. There may be perhaps some village ia 
Scotland or Ireland where I might be a great man ; 
and in that case I should be like Caesar, (you 
wonder how Caesar and I should be like one ano- 
ther in any thing) and chnse rather to be the first 
man of tlie village than second at Rome. 

Our country is called Great Britain, in regard 
only to a lesser of the same name, it would be but 
a ridiculous epithet for it when we compare it with 
the kingdom of China. That too is but a pitiful 
rood of ground in comparison of the whole earth 
besides ; and this whole globe of earth, which we 
account so immense a body, is but one point or 
atom in relation to those numberless worlds that 
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are scattered up and down m the infinite space of 
the iky which we behold. 

I shall end this essay with an ode of Horace^ not 
exactly copied, but rudely imitated. 

Horace. Lib. hi. Ode i. 
Odi profanum vulgus, S^c. 

Hstrci ye profane ; I hate ye all ; 

Both the great vulgar, and the small 
To virgin minds which yet their native whiteness hold. 
Not yet discolour'd with the love of gold, 

(That jaundice of the soul 
Which makes it look so gilded and so foul) 
To you, ye very few, these truths I tell j 
The muse inspires my song ; hark, and observe it welL 

2. 
We look on men and wonder at such odds 

'Twixt things, that were the same by birth } 
We look on kings as s^iants of the earth. 
These giants are but pij;mies to the gods. 

The humblest bush and proudest oak 
Are but of equal proof against the thunder- stroke : 
Beauty, an<| strength, and wit, and wealth, and power» 

Have their short flourishing hour ; 

And love to see themselves and smile. 
And joy in their pre-eminence a while ; 

Even so in the same land, 
To6x weeds, with corn, gay flowers, together «tand ; 
Alas, death mows down jiU with an impartial hand. 

3. 
And all ye men, whom greatness does so please. 

Ye feast, I fear, like Damocles ; 

If ye your eyes could upwards move, 
(But ye, I fear, thiink nothing is above) 
Ye woulfl j)erceive by wh^ a little thread 

The sword stili han^s over your head* ' 

D 2 
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Ko tide of wine would drown your cares s 
No mirth nor music Over-noise your fears. 
The fear of death would yon so watchful k^eep. 
As not to admit the image of it, sleep. 

4. 
Sleep is a god too proud to wait in palaces. 
And yet so humble too, as not to scorn 

The meanest country cottages ; 

His poppy grows amidst the com. 
The halcyon sleep will never build her nest 

In any stormy breast ; 
' 'Tis not enough that she does find 

Clouds and darkness in their mind ; 

Darkness but half her work will do : 
*Tis not enough, she must find quiet too. 

5. 
The man, who in all wishes he does rnake^ 

Does only nature's counsel take. 
That wise and happy man will never fear 

The evil aspects of the year ; 
Nor tremble, though two cometS should appear. 
He does not look in almanacks to see. 

Whether he fortunate shall be. 
Let Mars and Saturn in the heavens conjoin 
And what they please against the world designp 

So Jupiter within him shine. 

6. 
If of your pleasures and desires no end be found, 
God to your cares and fears will set no bound. 

What would content you ? who can tell ? 
Ye fear so much to, lose what ye have got» 

As if ye lik'd it well : 
Ye strive for more, as if ye lik'd it not. 
^ Go leveltiills, and fill up seas. 
Spare nought that may your wanton fancy please. 

But trust me, when ye've done all this. 
Much, will be missing still, and much will be am«ts» 
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IMDUSTRK 



{Lord ClarendotuJ 



Industry is the cordial that natture has prcK 
vided to cure all its own iDfirmities and diseasesi 
and to supply all its defects ; the weapon to pre- 
serve and defend us against all the strokes and as^ 
saults of fortune ; it is our guide that conducts us 
through any noble enterprise to a noble end. 
What we obtain without it is by chance; what we 
obtain with it, is by virtue. It is a great pity «tbal 
so powerful an instrument should be put to very 
ill purposes. It was the first foundation of Jero* 
boam's greatness. *' And Solomon seemg the young 
man that he was industrious, he made him ruler 
over all the charge of the house of Joseph/' by 
which he gained credit and authority to deprive 
his son of the greater part of his dominions. 

There is no act or science too difficult for in^^ 
dustry to attain ; it is the gift of tongues, and 
makes a man understood and valued in all coun- 
tries, and by all nations; it is the philosopher's stone 
|hat turns all me tab and even stones into gold, and 
suffers no want to break into its dwellii^gs; it is the 
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North-we§t passage* that brings the merchant's 
ships into port, as soon as he can desire ; in a word, 
it conquers all enemies, and makes fortune itself 
pay contribution. 

If this omnipotent engine were applied to all 
virtuous and worthy purposes, it would root out all 
vice from the world ; for the industry of honest 
men is much more powerful than the industry of 
the wicked, which prevails not so much by its own 
activity as by the remissness and supme laziness of 
their unwary enemies. The beauty and the bright- 
ness of it appear most powerfully to our observa* 
tion by the view of the contempt and deformity of 
that which is most opposite to it, idleness, which 
enfeebles and enervates the strength of the soundest 
constitutions, shrinks and stupifies the faculties of 
the most vigorous mind, and gives all.the destroy- 
iog diseases to body and mind, without the contri* 
bution from any other vice. Idleness is the sin 
and the punishment of l^eggars, and should be de- 
tested by all noble persons as a disease pestilential 
to their fortune and their honour, 

I know not how it comes to pass, but the world 
pays dear for the folly of it ; that this transcendant 
qualification of industry is looked upon only as an 

* In the age of Clarendon, one of the favourite objectf 
was the discovery of a passage fay sea to the North of 
the American Continent, as in the present time it is (o 
discover the North East passage, or one to the North of 
Siberia. 
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«ssbtaiit fit for vulgar spirits, to which nature ha» 
not been .bountiful in the distribution of her store ; 
as the refuge for dull and heavy men who have 
neither their conceptions or apprehensions withio 
any distance, nor can arrive at any ordinary design 
without much labour iind toil. Men of sharp and 
pregnant parts, it is said, stand in no need of in« 
dustry ; whose rich fancy presents to them in a 
moment the view of all contingencies, and all Uiat 
occurs to formal, and elaborate men after all their 
efforts* They are supposed to view, and survey, 
and judge, and execute, while the others are tor« 
menting themselves with imaginations of difficulty 
;till ^1 opportunities are lost. It is considered an 
affront to the liberality of nature, and to the ex- 
cellent qualities she has bestowed upon them, to 
take pains to find what they have about them, and 
to doubt that which is most evident to them ; be* 
cause men who have more dim sights cannot di»* 
cern so far as they ; and by this haughty childish- 
ness they quickly deprive r themselves of the plen* 
tiful supplies which they have received from nature^ 
for*want of nourishment and recruits. 

If diligent and industrious men raise themselves 
with very ordinary assistance from nature, to a 
great and deserved height of reputation and 
honour, by their solid acquired wisdom and con- 
fessed judgment, what noble flights would such 
men make with equal industry, who are likewise 
Bberally endowed with the advantages of nature t 
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and without that assistance experience makes it 
manifest unto us, tbat those early buddmgs» how 
vigorous soever they appear, if they are neglected 
and uncultivated by serious labour, wither and fade 
away without producing any thing worthy of no« 
tice. Tully's rule to his orator is applicable to all 
conditions of life. '^ Quantum detraxit ^x studio 
lantum amisit ex gloria." As much as is taken 
from study is lost to glory. 



ESSAY 8. 



OF YOUTH AND AGE. 



(Lard BaeonO 



A MAN, who is young in years, may be old in 
])ours, if he have lost no time ; but that rarely 
happens. Generally youth is like the first cogita« 
tions, not so wise as the second ; for there is a 
youth in thoughts as well as in ages ; and yet the 
invention of young men is more lively than that of 
old, and imaginations stream into their minds 
better, and as it were more divinely. Natures that 
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bave inu€h heat, and violent desires and perturba- 
tionSy are not ripe for action, till tliey have passed 
the meridian of their years ; as it was with Julius 
Cttsar, and Septimus Severus, of the latter of 
whom it is said ** Juventutem egit erroribus, imo 
furoribus, plenam."* And yet he was the ablest 
emperor of almost till the list. But reposed na- 
tures may do well in youth, as it is seen in Augustus 
Cttsar, Cosmo, duke of Florence, Gaston de Foix, 
and others. On the other hand heat and vivacity 
in age form an excellent composition for- business* 

Young'men are fitter to invent than to judge, 
jfittet for execution than counsel, and fitter for new 
projects than for settled business ; for the expert- 
rience of age in things that £ill within its compass 
directs them, but in new things abuses them. The 
'errors of young men are the ruin of business ; but 
the errors of aged men amount only to this, tiittt 
more might have been done, or soonej*. Young 
men in the conduct and management of affiiird, 
embrace more than they can hold, stir more th«i 
they can quiet, fly to the end without consideni* ' 
tion of the means and degrees, pursue some few 
pniiciples which they have discovered by chance 
absurdly, fear not to innovat^, which draws un- 
known inconveniences, use extreme remedies at 
first ; and that which doubles all errors, will not 
acknowledge or retract tbem, like a restive hors^» 

* He passed his youth not mei^ly in enors but ia mad* 
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4hat will neither stop nor tara. Men of age object 
too much, consult too long^ adventure too little; 
repent too soon, and seldom drive business to ite 
full period, but content themselves with mediocrity 
of success. 

Certainly it i» good to unite both in the same 
employments ; for that will be good for the pre*- 
sent, because the virtues of either age may correct 
the defects of both ; and good for succession^ that 
young men may be learners while men in age are 
actors. And lastly, good for external accidents^ 
because authority follows pld men, and favour and 
popularity youth. But for the moral part, perhaps, 
youth will have the preeminence, as age has for 
the politic : and certainly the more we drink of the 
world the more it intoxicates ; and age rather im- 
proves in the powers of the understanding than in 
the virtues of the will and aflections. 

Some have an over early ripeness in their years^ 
which fades betimes. These are, first, such as have 
brittle wits, of which the edge is soon turned ; such 
as was Hermogenes, the rhetorician, whose books 
are exceedingly subtle, and who afterwards waxed 
stupid. A second sort b of those that have some na- 
tural dispositions which have better grace in youth 
th^in in age, such as is a fluentand luxuriant speech, 
which well becomes youth but not age. Tully says 
of Horten&ius, ** idem manebat neque decebat.'' 
He continued the same as in his youth but it did 
not become bun. 'The third k, of sucb'as take 
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tt>o Jiigh a strain at first, and are more mag- 
naniiuous than the course of years can uphold. 
As was Scipio Africanus, of whom Livy says,, 
" ultima primis cedebant." The later acts of his 
life were inferior to the first. 
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SUSPICION. 



(Jjord BacomJ 



Suspicions among thoughts ^re like bats 
among birds, they will fly by night. Certainly 
they are to be repressed, or at least well guard* 
ed, for they cloud the mind, separate friends, 
and clash with business ; they dispose kings to 
tyranny, husbands to jealousy^ wise men to ir« 
resolution and melancholy. They are defects 
not in the heart but in the brain, for they take 
place in the firmest natures, as in the composi- 
tion of Henry the Seventh of England, there 
was not a more suspicious man, nor a more 
firm ; and in such a composition they do little 

VOL. I. X 
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hurt. For conrnionly they are not admitted 
without the appearance of probability; but in 
fearful natures they gain ground too fast. No- 
thing makes a man suspect much, more than 
knowing little ; and therefore we should remedy 
suspicion by endeavouring to know more, and 
not smother our suspicions. 

What would men have ? Do they think those 
whom they employ and deal with, are saints ) 
Do they not think they will have their own ends 
and be truer to themselves than to their em* 
ployers ? Therefore there is no better way to 
moderate suspicions^ than to reckon such suspi^ 
cions true, and yet to bridle them as false. We 
ought so far to use suspicions, as to take cave 
that if true, that which we suspect may do us no 
hurt. Suspicions that the mind itself gathe^. 
are but buzzes ; but suspicions that are artifici- 
ally nourished and suggested by the tales and 
whisperings of others have stings. Certainly 
the best method to clear the way in such a wood 
of suspicions is frankly to communicate them to 
the party suspected; for thereby we shall be syfe 
to Imow more of the truth of tftem than we 
did before ; and at the same time render that 
party more circumspect, not to give furthct 
cause of suspicion* 

But this should not be done to men of base 
natures ; for such, if they find themselves once 
suspected, will never be true* The Iti£akM say 
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•* sospetta ticenzia fide,*" as if suspicion gave a 
passport to fidelity, but it ought rather to kmdle 
it to dis^iiarg« itself. 



ESSAY 10. 



PRAISE. 



(Lord Bacon.) 



Praise is as the reflection of virtue, but it is 
as the glass, or body that gives the reflection. 
If it be from the common people it is commonly 
false, and rather follows vain persons than vir- 
tuous. For the common people understand not 
many excellent virtues. The lowest virtues draw 
praise from them, the middle virtues work in 
them astonishment or admiration, but of the 
highest virtues, they have no sense or perception, 
and appearances, viriutibus simiks, or sem- 
blances of lirtue, serve best with them. Cer- 
tainly fame is like a river,, that bears up things 
light and swollen, and drowns things weighty 
and solid. But if persons of quality and judg- 

♦ « Suspicion dismisses fidelity.'* 
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iiient concur, then it is as the scripture saysj 
" nomen bonura iostar unguenti fragranlis," A 
good name is sweet smelling odour. 

There are so many false points of praise that 
we may justly deem it suspicious. Some praise^ 
proceed merely from flattery, and a common flat- 
terer will have certain common attributes whiot) 
may serve every man, A cunning flatterer will 
follow the arch flatterer, which is a man's self; 
will uphold him most in that wherein he thinks 
best of himself. But if he be an impudent flat-; 
terer, look wherein a man is most conscious to 
himself that he is most defective and is most out 
of countenance in himself, that will the flatterer 
entitle bim to perform. Speeta conscientia* 
Some praises come of good wishes and respects, 
which is a form due in civility \o kings and great 
persons; laudando pracipere, to instruct by prais- 
ing, whereby telling men what they are/ they 
represent to them what they should be, ■ Some 
men are praised maliciously to their hurt, thereby 
to stir envy and jealousy towards ihem; pessimum 
genus inimicorum laudantium, the worst of all 
species of flatterers, insomuch that it was a proverb 
among the Greeks, that he who was praised to 
his hurt should have a pimple rise on bis nose; 
as we say that a blister will rise upon bis tongue 
who tells a lie. 

Moderate praise used opportunely is that which 
does good. Solomon says^ he that praise th hi^ 
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friend aloud rising early, it shall be to him na 
better than a curse. Magnifying any man or 
matter too much excites contradiction, and 
procures envy and~scom. To praise ourselves 
cannot be decent,, except it be in rare cases ; but 
our office or profession may be praised with a 
good grace and a kind of magnanimity. The 
Cardinals of Rome, who are theologians and 
friarsy and schoolmen, have a phrase of notable 
contempt and scorn towards civil business, for 
they call all temporal business of wars, embassies, 
judicature, and other employments, Sbirrerie, 
which is under-sheriffries, as if tliey were but 
matters for under-sheriffs and catchpoles, though 
many times those uuder-sheriffries do more good 
than their high speculations. Saint Paul, when 
he boasts of himself, often interlaces ^^ I speak 
like a fool," but speaking of his calling he says 
** I glory in my apostleship.*' 
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ESSAY }1. 



MYSELF. 



(Cowley.) 

It is a hard and nice subject for a man to writ^ 
of hiipself ; it grates his own heart to say any 
thing of disparagement, and the reader's ears to 
hear any thing of praise froni him. There is no 
danger from me of offending him in this kind : 
neither my mind, nor my body, nor my fortune* 
allow me any material^ for that vanity. It is 
'SuiHcient for my own contentment that they 
have preserved me from b^ing scandalous or re- 
markable on the defective side. But besides 
that I shall here speak of myself only iu relation 
to the subject of these Essays, and shall be like- 
lier thereby to fall into the contempt, than to 
rise up to the estimation of most people. 

As far as my memory can return back into my 
past life, before I knew, or wa6 capable of guess- 
ing what the world, or the glories or business of 
it were, the natural affections of my soul gave 
me a secret bent or aversion from them, as some 
plants are said to turn away froni others, by an 
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antipathy inperceptible to themselves, and inscru-* 
table to man's understanding. £ven when I wa^ 
a very young boy at school, instead of running 
about on holidays, and playing with my fellows, I 
was wont to steal from them, and walk into the 
fields, either alone, or with a book, or with some 
one companion, if 1 could find any of the same 
temper. I was then, too, so much an enemy to 
all constraint, that my masters could never pre- 
vail on roe, by any persuasions or encourage- 
ment, to learn without book the common rules 
of grammar, in which they dispensed with me 
alone, because they found I made a shift to do 
the usual exercise out of my own reading and 
observation. That I was then of the same mind 
as 1 am now (which I confess I wonder at my- 
self) may appear by the latter end of an ode, 
which I made when i was but thirteen years old, 
and which was then printed with many other 
verses. The beginning of it is boyish, but of 
this part which I here set down, (if a very little 
were corrected} I should hardly now be much 

^shamed. 

9. 

This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high { 

Some honour I would have, 
Kot for great deeds, but good alone ; 
Th' unknown are better, than ill known. 

Rum6ur can ope the grave : 
Acquaintance I would have, but when't depends 
Kot on the number| but the choice of friends. 
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Books 8hoiil<i, not busineM. entertain the lights 
And sleep, as undisturbed as death, the night. 

My house a cottage more 
Than palace, and should fitting be 
For all my use, no hixnry. 

My garden paiated o'er 
With nature^s hand, not art's ; and pleasures ylcld^ 
Horace might envy in his Sabine field. 

11. 
That would I double my life's iadinjf space t 
For he that runs it well, twice runs his race* 

And in this true delight. 
Those unbought sports, this happy state, 
J wonld not fear, nor Wish, my fate ; 

But boldly say each nighty 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display. 
Or in clouds hide them, I have liv'd to-day. 

You may see by it, I was even then acquainted 
with the poets (for the conclusion is taken out 
of Horace * ) and perhaps it was the immature 
and immoderate love of them which stamped 
first, or rather engraved, these characters in me : 
they were like letters cut into the bark of a 
young tree, which with the tree grow still pro- 
portionably. But how this love came to be 
produced in me so early b a hard question. I 
believe I can tell the particular IRtk chance that 
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Laetusque deget, cut licet in diem 
Dixisse, vixi ; eras rei atr& 
Nube polum, Pater^occupato, 
Vd sole piito.— — 

Od.III.xziz.41. 
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fHlcd my hearl first with such chimes of verse, 
as have never since leA ringing there ; for 1 re- 
member, when I began to read, and to take 
some pleasure in it, there was wont to be in my 
mother's parlour (T know not by what accident, 
for she herself never in her life r^ad any book 
but of devotion), but there was wont to be 
Spenser's works. This I happened to fall upon, 
and was infinitely delighted with the stories of 
the knights, and giants, and monsters, and brave 
houses, which I found every where there (though 
my understanding had little to do with all this) ; 
and by degrees with the tinkling of the rhyme 
and dance of the numbers; so that I think I had 
read him all over (before I was twelve years old, 
and was thus made a poet before I reached the 
age of re6ection, 

With these affections of mind, and my heart 
wholly set upon letters, I went to the university ; 
but was soon torn from thence by that violent 
public storm, which would suffer nothing to stand 
where it did, but rooted up every plant, even 
from the princely cedars, to me the hyssop. Yet 
I had as good fortune as could have befallen 
fne in such a tempest : for I \\^ cast by it into 
the family of one of the best persons, and into 
the court of one of the best princesses, of the 
world.* Now though I was here engaged in . 

# When the queen and family of Charles the first 
fcciffsd into France, Cowley followed them to Parii, 
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ways most contrary to the original design of my 
life, that is, into much company, and no small 
business, and into a daily sight of greatness, both 
militant and triumphant (for that was the state 
tlien of the English and French courts) yet all 
this was so far from altering my opinion that it 
only added tlie confirmation of reason tO| tbat» 
which was before but natural inclination. I saw 
plainly all the paint of that kind of life, the 
nearer I came to it ; and that beauty, which I 
did not fall in love with, when, for aught I knew» 
it was real, was not like to bewitch or entice me^ 
l¥hen I saw that it was adulterate. I met witb 
several great persons whom I liked very welt, 
but could not perceive that any part of their 
greatness was to be hked or desired, no more 
than I would be glad or content to be in a storm 
though I saw many ships which rid safely and 
bravely in it; a storm did not much agree with 
my inclination, if it did with my courage« 

Though I was in a crowd of as good company 
as could be found any where; though I was in 
business of great and honourable trust, though I 
«at at the best table, and enjoyed the best con- 
veniences for present subsistence that ought to 
be desired by a man of my condition in banish- 

became secretary to lord Germain, afterwards earl of 
St. Albans, and was employed in cyphering and de- 
cypbertng the letters which passed between the king 
and qneea^ 
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aient and piibUc distresses ; j^et I coald not ab- 
stain from renewing my old school boy's wish in. 
a copy of verses to the same effect ; 

Weir then: I now do plainly see. 

This busy world and I shall ne*er agree, &c.* 

And I never then proposed to myself any 
other advantage from his majesty's happy resto- 
ration, but the getting into some moderately con- 
venient retreat in the country, which 1 thought 
in that case I might easily have compassed, as 
well as some othevsr who with no greater proba- 
bilities or pretences, have arrived to extraordi- 
nary fortunes. But I had before written a 
shrewd prophecy against myself; and I think 
Apollo inspired me in the truth though not ia 
the elegance of it. 

Thou neither great at court, nor in the war, 

Kor at the exchange sbaU be, nor at the wrangling bar» 

Content thyself with the small barren praise. 

Which neglected rerse does raise. 
She spake, and all my years to come 

Took their unlucky dooon. 
Their seYeral ways of life let others cbuse. 

Their several pleasures let them use; 
But I was born for love, and for a muse. 

With Fate what boots it to contend I 
Such I began, tocb am, and so most end* 

The star that did my being frame 
Was but a lambent flame, 

• This little piece, called the Wish, is printed in that 
collection of his poems which was entitled, the Mis* 
iress. Johnson's PoetSy v. &• p. 8S^ 
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And tome small li^ht it did dispense^ ' 
But neither heat nor influence. 
l*o matter, Cowley ; let proud Fortune see 
That thou canst her despise no less than she does thee« 
Let all her gifts the portion be 
Of folly, lust, and flattery. 
Fraud, extortion, caluitiny. 
Murder, infidelity. 
Rebellion, and hypocrisy. 
Do thou not grieve nor blush to be^ 
As all th' inspired tuneful men. 
As all thy great forefathers were, from Homer dowil 
to Ben. * 

However, by the failing of the forces which 1 
had expected, I did not quit the design 1 had re-^ 
solved on ; I cast myself into it a corps perdu, 
without making capitulations, or taking counsel 
of fortune. But God laughs at a man, who says 
to his soul, take thy ease. I met presently not 
only with many little impediments, but with so 
much sickness (a new misfortune to me) as would 
have spoiled the happiness of an emperor as well 
as mine ; yet I do neither repenl, nor alter my 
course. Non egoperfidum din sacrament um, * 

Nothing shall separate me from a mistress, 
which I have loved so long, and have now at last 
married ; although she neither has brought me a 
rich portion, nor yet lived so quietly with me at 
I hoped from her* 

4f l^esming Ben Jonton. 

* This is a line from the beautiful Ode of Horace ad« 
'dressed to Maecenas, in which he vow» not to sunrivt 
ki» friend and natron. 
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Nee vos dulciftsima mundi 
Nomina* vcn musse, libertas, otia, libri, 
Hortique, sylvaeque, anim^ remanente, relinquam. 

Nor by me e'er ihall you. 
You, of all names the sweetest and the best. 
You muses, books, and liberty and rest ; 
You, gardens, fields, and tvuods forsaken bci 
As long as life itsiclf forsakes not me. 

But this is a very pretty ejaculation ; because 
I have concluded all the other chapters with a 
copy of verses, 1 will maintain tiie humour to the 
last.* 

Since, dearest friend, 'tis your desire to see 
A true receipt of happiness from me ; 
These are the chief ingredients, if not all ; 
Take an estate neither too great nor small. 
Which quantum ni^cit the doctors call. 
Let this estate from parent's care descend. 
The getting it too much of life does spend. 
Take such a ground, whose gratitude may be 
A tair encouragement for industry. 
Let constant iires the winter's fury tame ; 
And let thy kitchen's be a vestal flame, f 
Thee to tlie town let never suit at law. 
And rarely. Very rarely, business draw ; 
Thy active mihd in equal temper keep. 
In undisturbed peace, yet not in sleep. 
Let exercise a vigorous health maintain. 
Without which all the composition's vain* 

^ Imitated frojn a beautiful Epigram of Martial, 
" Vitam quae faciunt beatiprem," lib. 10. ep. 47. 

f Alluding to the p^eiuai fire in the Temple of Cy* 
l>ele, maintained by the Vestal Virgins, 

VOL. I. 9 
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In the iam« weight prudence and innocence take^ 
Ana * of each does the just mixture make. * 
But a few friendships wear, and let them be 
By nature and by fortune fit for thee ; 
Instead of art and luxury in food 
Let mirth and freedom make thy table goodt 
If any cares into thy day time creep, 
At night, witl^out wine's opium, let them sleep. 
Let rest, which nature does to darkness wed. 
And not lust, recommend thee to thy bed. 
Be satisfied and pleas'd with what thou art. 
Act chearfuUy and well th' allotted part j 
Enjoy the present hour, be thankful for the past. 
And neither fear nor wish, th' approaches of the 
last. 



EPITAPHIUM VIVI AUCTORIS. 
, Martialis Lib. X Ep, 96, 
Hie, o viator, sub lare parvulo, 
Couleius hie est conditus, hie jacet, 
Defunctus humani laboris 

Sorte, supervacu^que vit^, 
Non indecor^ pauperie nitens, 
£t non inerti nobilis otii, 

Vanoque dilectis popello, 

Divittis animosus hostis. 
Possis ut illnm dicere mortuum ; 
£n terra jam num quantula sufficit i 

Bxepipta sit curls, viator. 

Terra sit ilia levis, precare. 
H ic sparge flores, sparge bre^s rosas^ 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus, 

Herbisque odoratis corona 

Vatis adhuc cinerem calenteq^ I 

♦ Ana, a word boirowed from medicine^ meaning aa 
equal quantity. 
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TRAKSLATION. 

EPITAPH ON THE LIVING AUTHOR. 

1. 

Bere, stranger, in this humble nest. 

Here Cowley sleeps ; here lies. 
Scap'd all the toils that life molest^ 
. And its superfluous joys. 

3. 
Here, in no sordid poverty. 

And no inglorious ease. 
He braves the world, and can defy 

Its frewns and flatteries. 

3. 
The little earth he asks ttirvey : 

Is he not dead, indeed ' 
•' Light lie that earth," good stranger pray^ 

•« Nor thorn upon it bieed I** 

4. 
With flow's, fit emblem of his fame. 

Compass your poet round ; 
With flow'rs of ev'ry fragrant name 

Be bis warm ashei crowa'dl*' 
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ESSAY 12. 



ON THE TALENT FOR HUMOUR ; AND 

PECULIARITIES OF THE 

ENGLISH NATION. 



{'Sir William Temple.) 



One kind of poetry seems to have succeeded 
better with the moderns than with the an^^ients, 
I mean that of the stage. In this the Italian, the 
Spanish, and the French have all had Iheir differ- 
ent merits, and received their just applauses. 
Yet I am deceived, if our English has, not by 
some force of a vein, natural perhaps to ourcoun-^ 
try, and which with us is called Flumour, a word 
peculiar to our language too, and hard to be ex- 
pressed in any other ; nor is it, that I know of, 
found in any foreign writer, unless it be Moliere, 
aud yet his has too much of the farce to pass for 
the same with ours. Shakespeare wasthe first that 
opened this vein upon our stage wliich has run 
so freely and so pleasantly ever since. 1 have in- 
deed often wondered to find it so httle upon any 
others, being a subject so propier for them ; since 
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is but a fneture of particular life, as 
comedy is of general; and though it reprewnts 
dispositiOBs and cuslonis less eommon, yet they 
me not less natural than those that are frequent 
among men ; fei^ if bumotir itself be forc#d, it 
loses all tfte graca, wbidt indeed has been the 
fault of some of our poets nvoft celebrated in 
this kindk 

It may seem a defect in the antient stage that 
the chaiaeters introduced were so few and those 
so common ; as a coretous' old man, an amorous 
young witty wencb ; a crafty knave; a bragging 
■oldier: the spectatori wet nothing upon tbe 
stage but what they met in tile streets^ and at 
every turn. All the variety is drawn only from 
dUferent and noeommon events: whereas if tiie 
cbaractets are so too, the diversity and tbe plea- 
sure must needs be the mNKe. 
. But as of most general customs in a comrtry, 
there is usually some ground, from the nature of 
the people or climate; so there may be amongst 
us, for this TeiD of our stage, and a greater va* 
riety of humouF in the picture, because there is 
a greater vaiiety in the life. This may pvoceed 
from the native plenty of our soil, tht inequality 
of our climate, as w«li a? the ease of our go- 
Temment, and the ^erty of professing opini- 
tms and factions wbicb perhaps our neighboum 
may have about them but are forced to disguise, 
and thereby they may in time be extinguished. 

r 3 
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Plenty begets wantcinness and pride, wantoimett 
k a^)t to invent, and pride scorns to imitate ; 
liberty begets obstinacy, and obstinacy will not 
be constrained. Thus we bave more originals^ 
and more that appear what they are ; we have 
more humour, because every man follows his 
own and takes a pride to show it. 

On the contrary where the people are gencif 
rally poor, and forced to hard labour, their ac- 
tions and their lives are all of a piece; where they 
serve a bard master they must follow his example 
as well as commands, and are forced upon imi- 
tation in sraal^ matters, as well as obedience in 
great ; so that some nations look as if they were 
all cast in one mould, or cut out all by one pat* 
tern (at least the common people by one, and the 
gentlemen by another) ; seem all of a sort by 
their habits, their customs, and even their talk 
and conversation, as well as in the application 
and pursuit of their actions and their lives. 

Besides all this there is another sort of variety 
among us, which arises from our climate and the 
di^oiitipns it naturally produces. We are not 
only more unlike one another than any nation I 
know, but we are more unlike ourseiVes too at 
several times, and owe^ to our very air some iU 
qualities as well as many good. We may allow 
^oine distempers incident to our climate, since so 
much health, vigour, and length of life have been 
generally ascribed to it : for among the Greek 
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tind^Rofnan authors themselves, we shall find the 
Britons observed to live the lougest and the 
Egyptians the shortest of any nations that were 
known in those ages. Besides I think none will 
dispute the native courage of our men and the 
beauty of our women, which may be elsewhere 
as great in particulars; but no where so in gene- 
ral ; they may be (what is said of diseases) as 
acute in other places, but with us they are epide- 
mical. For my own part, who have conversed 
with men of other nations, and such as have been 
both in great employments and esteem, 1 can say 
very impartially that I have not observed among 
any so much true genius as among the £nglbh ; 
no where more sharpness of wit, more pleasant* 
ness of humour, more range of fancy, more pe* 
netration of thought or depth of reflection among 
the better sort ; no where more goodness of nature 
and of meaning, and of plainness of sense and 
life, than among the common soit of country 
people; nor more blunt courage and honesty 
than among our seamen.' 

But with all this our country must be confessed 
to be what a great foreign physician called it, the 
region of spleen, which may arise a good deal 
from the great uncertainty and many sudden 
changes of our weather in all seasons of the 
year. And how nmch these affect the heads 
and hearts, especially of the finest tempers, i& 
l^ardly to be believed by nien whos^ thpughts are- 
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not turoed to such specuklions. This mabes uf 
Hoequal in our humours, inconstant in our pas* 
sioBs, uncertain ia our end, and even in ouir de- 
sires. Besides our different opinions^ia religioii 
and the factions they have raised or anraiateA 
for fifty years pasf,^ have iiad an ill effect upon 
our manners and customs, proddcing more ava« 
liee, ambitioDv disguise, with their usual conse- 
quences, than were before in our canstitulioii. 

From all tliis it may happen, that there is n^ 
where more true zeal in the many di^renir 
ferms of devotion ; and yet no where mofe kna- 
very under tlye shews and pretences. There are 
so where so numy dispiiters on religion, so many 
Feasoners upon govemnMnt, so many refiners 
apoa politics, so many curious inquisitives, so 
many pretenders to business and state emplc^ 
wentSy greater porers upon l>ooks and plodders 
after wealth; and yet no where more al>andoned 
libertines, more refined luxurists, extravagant 
debauchees^ conceited gallants, more dabblers in. 
poetry as well as politics^ in pbitosopfafy aad ia 
diymistrf. I have had seversd servants far gone 
in divinity ; others in poetry ; have known in the 
fiumliesof some frieuds a keeper deep in the 
Roncrucian principles) and a laundress firm in 
tiMse of Epicurus. 

What effect soever such a composition or 
medley of humours among us may have upon 
our lives or our government^ it mast needs have 
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a good one upon our stage, and has given adtni^ 
rable play to our comic mXs; so that in mj 
opinion there is no vein of that sort, either anti- 
ent or modern, which excels or equals the hu^ 
mour of our plays. And for the rest I catinot 
but observe, to the honour of our countrv, that 
the good qualities among us seem to be natural, 
and the ill \)nes more accidental, and such as 
would be easily changed by the example of 
princes and the precepts of laws ; such I mean as 
should be designed to form manners, restrain ex* 
cesses, to encourage industry, to prevent men 
from making experiments beyond their fortunes, 
to countenance virtue, and raise that true esteem 
due to plain sense and common honesty. 
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DELAYS. 



(Lord Bacon.) 



Fortune is like the market, where many 
times if you can stay little, the price will fall. 
And again, it is sometimes like Sybilla's offer, 
"Cirbich at first offers the commodity at full, then 
consumes part and part, and still holds up th« 
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pnce. For occasioD (as it k in tke eommmr 
iFerse) turns a bald noddle, after she has pre* 
sented her locks in front, and no bold taken. 
There is surely no greater wisdom, than w«U to 
time the begbnings and on-seU of tbiogs. Dan- 
gers are no more light, if tfaey oooe seem light; 
and more dangers have deceived men, than 
forced tliem. Nay, it were better to meet some 
dangers half way, though they come nothing 
near, than to keep too long a watch upon Uieir 
approaches; for if a man watch too long, it is 

^ odds he will fall asleep. On the other side, to 
be deceived with too long shadows, (as som« 

' have been, when the moon was low, and shone 
on their enemies back,) and so to shoot off befow 
the time: or to teach dangers to come on, by 
over eagerness in meeting tliem, is another ex- 
treme. The ripeness or naripeness of the occa- 
sion (as we said) must ever be well weighed ; 
and generally it is good to commit the begin* 
nings of all great actions to Argus ^with his 
hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus with his 
hundred hands; first to watch and then to speed. 
The helmet of Pluto, which makes the politic 
man go inviz^ible, is secrecy in the couusel, and 
celerity in the execution. For when things art 
ouce come to the execution, there is no secrecy 
comparable to celerity; like the motion of a 
bullet in the air» which flies so swift as to outrun 
tEe eye. 
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OBSCimiTV. 



(Cowley,) 



*'Kam neque divitibus contingunt gandia solis, 
** Nee Tixit male, qui natus, moriehsque fefellit. 

Hor. Lib! 1. £p. H. 9. 

God made not pleasures only for the rich. 

Nor have those men without their share too liv'd. 

Who both in life and death the world decciv'd. 

This seems a strange sentence, thus literally 
translated, and looks as if it were in vindication 
of the men of business (for who else can deceive 
the world); whereas it is in commendation of 
those who live and die so obscurely, that the 
world takes no notice of them. This Horace 
calls deceiving the world, and m another placQ 
uses the same phrase 

•' Secietum iter etfallentis semlta vita.*' 
The secret tracks of the deceiving life. 

It is very elegant in Latin, but our Englbh 
word will hardly bear up to that s^se, and 
therefore Mr. Broom translates it very well. 
«« Or from a life, led, as it were, by stealth," 
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Yet we say, in our language^ a thing deceives 
our sight, when it passes before us unperceived, 
and we may say well enough out of the same 
author, 

*' Sometimes with sleep, sometimes with ^ine we 

strive, 
** The cares of life, and troubles to deceive.** 

Lib. li. Sat. vii. 44. 

But that is not to deceive the world, but to 
deceive ourselves, as Quintilian says, " vitam 
failere,'' to draw on still, and amuse, and deceive 
our life, till it be advanced insensibly to the 
fatal period, and fall into that pit which nature 
halii prepared for it. The meaning of all this is 
DO more than that most vulgar saying '' Bene 
qui latuit, bene vixit,'' he has lived well who has 
lain well hidden. Which if it be a truth, the 
world (I will swear) is sufficiently deceived ; for 
my part I think it is, and that the pleasantest 
condition of life is in incognito. What a brave 
privilege b it, to be free from all contentions, from 
envying, or being envied, from receiving aud 
from paying all kind of ceremonies! It k in 
my mind a very delightful pastime, for two 
good and agreeable friends to travel up and down 
together, in places where they are by nobody 
known, nor know any body. It was the casv of 
iEneas and his Achates, when they walked invi- 
sibly about the fields and streets of Carthage ; 
Venus herself. 
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A veil of thicken'd air around them Cast, 
That none might kaow, or see them as they past. 

Virg, Mn, 1. v. 415. 

The common story of Demosthenes confessing 
that he had taken great pleasure in hearing a woman 
say, as he passed " This is that Demosthenes," 
is wonderfully ridiculous from so solid an orat<i^ 
I myself have often met with that temptation to 
vanity (if it were any) ; but I am so far from 
finding it any pleasure, that it only makes me 
run faster from the place, till I get out of sight. 
Democritus relates, and in such a manner as if 
he gloried in the good fortune and commodity 
of it, that when he came to Athens, nobody 
there did so much as take notice of him ; and 
Epicurus lived there many years in his gardens, 
so famous since that time, with his friend Metra- 
dorus, after whose death, making in one of his 
letters a kind of commemoration of the happi* 
ness which they two had enjoyed together, he 
adds at last, that he thought it no disparagement 
to those great felicities of their life, that in the 
midst of the most talked of and talking country 
in the world, they bad lived so long, nbt only 
without fame, but almost without being heard 
of. And yet within a rery few years afterwards, 
there were no two names more known or more 
generally celebrated. If we engage into a large ac« 
quaintance and various familiarities, we set up our 
vol.. I. Q 
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gates totheioTaders of most of oar time, we expose 
our life to a quotidian ague of frigid imperti- 
nences, which would make a wise man tremble to 
think of. Now, as for being known much by sight 
and pointed at, I cannot comprehend the honour ; 
whatsoever it be, every mountebank has more of 
it than the best doctor, and the hangman more 
than the lord chief justice of a city. Every 
creature has it, both of nature and art, if it be 
any ways extraordinary. It is as often said 
•* This is that Bucephalus," or " This is that In- 
citatus," when they were led prancing through 
the streets, as *' This is that Alexander,*' or 
*' This is that Domitian," and trulv for the latter 
I take Incitatus to have been a much more ho- 
nourable beast than his master, and more de« 
serving the consulship than he the empire. 

I love and commend a true good fame, because 
it is the shadow of virtue ; not that it does any 
good to the body which it accompanies, but it is 
an efficacious shadow, and like that of S^. Peter 
cures tlie diseases of others. The best kind of 
glory, no doubt, is that which is reflected from 
honesty, such as was the glory of Cato and Aris- 
tides, but it was harmful to them both, and is 
seldom beneficial to any man while he lives; 
what it is to him after his deaths I cannot «ay ; 
because I love not philosophy merely notional 
joid conjectural, and no man who has made the 
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experiment has been fso kind as to come back to 
inform us.* ^ 

Upon the whole matter, I account a person 
who has a moderate wind and fortune, and lives 
in the conversation of two or three agreeable 
friends, with little commerce in the world be- 
sides, who is esteemed well enougli by his few 
neighbours that know him, and is truly irre- 
proachable by any body, and so after a healthful 
quiet life, before the inconveniences of old age, 
goes more silently out of it than he came in (for 
I would not have him so much as cry in ihe exit) 
this innocent deceiver of the worid, as Horace 
calls him, this nmte, I take to have been more 
happy in his part than the greatest actors that 
fill the stage with shew and bustle, nay even 
then Augustus himself, who asked, with his last 
breath, whether he had not played his farce very 
well. 

*' Stet, quiciimque volet potent 
** Auiae carmine lubrico : 
** Me dulci^ sacuret quies. 

^ He means, to inform us whether pusthumons fame 
contributes to make men happier in another life. He 
knew that honesty would turn to account there i but 
doubted whether the glory reflected from it on a good 
man's memory would be any ingredient in his future 
happiness. This doctrine he calls a philosophy merely 
notional and conjectural; not the doctrine of a future 
state, which no man believed with more assurance. 
9—Hurd, 
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" Obscuro posttus loco, 

•* Leni pcrfniar «>tJo. 

" Nullis nota quintihus 

<' Mus per taciium fiuat. 

" Sic cum transicrint mci 

** NuUo cum strepitur dies, 

" Plebeius moriar senex. 

*' Illi mors gravis incubat, 

" Qui, notus nimis omnibus 

** Igootus moritur sibi.*' 

Seneca ex Thyeste, Act. ii. Chor. 
'* Upon the slippery tops of human state 

The gilded pinnacles of. fate. 
Let others stand, and for a while 

The giddy danger to beguile. 
With joy and with disdain look down on all. 

Till their heads turn, and down they falL 
Me, oh ye Gods, on earth, or else so near. 

That I no fall to earth may fear; 
And oh ye Gods, at a good distance seat. 

From the long ruins of the great. 
Here wrapt in the arms of quiet let me He, 
Quiet, companion of obscurity. 
Here let my life with as much silence slide. 

As time, that measures it, does glide. 
Nor let the breath of i famy or fame, 
From town to town echo about my name ; 
Nor let my homely death embroider'd be 

With scutcheon or with elegy. 

An old plebeian let me die* 
Alas, all men are such as well as I. 

To him, alas, to him I fear. 
The face of death will terrible appear. 
Who in his life flattering his senseless pride. 
By being known to all the world beside. 
Does not himself, when he is dying, know^ 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go. 
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COURAGE, 



(Norris.) 



Aristotle io his moralA begins the doctrine 
of virtues with courage, and has puzzled his in- 
terpreters to assign the reason of bis method. 
But methinks, there is no great need to study or 
differ much about it. For certainly, among all 
the virtues, courage will justly challenge the pre* 
cedency, and is the most cardinal and funda- 
mental part of morality. This virtue is neces* 
sary, as a foundation for all the rest. For the 
very entrance into the school of wisdom and a 
virtuous course, is a state of discipline, difficulty, 
and hardship. And therefore it is, aapere aude, 
a, great piece of daring and boldness to set up 
for a good man, especially if to the proper diffi- 
culties of a virtuous engagement we add those 
calamities and straits to which it often exposes 
us, through the malice and folly of the world* 
So that, as Plato wrote oft his school. 
Let none enter here that understands not mathematics, 
it may be set as a motto upon Uie sdiool of 

virtue, 

2«et none enter here tiiat wants eonrag^e. 

O 2 
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Aud as courage is necessary for ^the founds* 
tion of all other virtue, so it is their main sup- 
port and guardian. Without this, let but a pistol 
be held to tiie breast, and the severest chastity 
will be frighted into compliance, the most heroic 
friendship into treachery, and the most ardent 
piety into renunciation of God and religion. 
There is nothing among all the frailties and un* 
certainties of this sublunary world so tottering 
and unstable as the virtue of a coward. He has 
that within him, which upon occasion will betray 
every virtue ; and to secure him from sin, you 
must keep him from temptation. 

Having now seen the usefulness of this great 
virtue, it will be proper to enquire a little into its 
nature. This is the more necessary, because it 
is not only variously and falsely comprehended 
by the many, but perhaps too confusedly and 
darkly described even by moralists themselves. 

That which passes for courage with the vulgar 
is certainly nothing but stupidity, desperation^ or 
fool-hardiness : a brutish sort of knight errantry 
in seeking out needless encounters, and running 
into dangers, without fear or wit, which is so fur 
from having the chief property of courage, of 
being a guardian and security of our virtues^ that 
it is in itself a sin. 

Do moralists descrit>e it better ! They tell 
you that it is a mean between fear and rashness ; 
but ^ they have never defined what this mean b» 
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you are as miirh at a loss as ever. Others may 
assert, that it is a firmness of mind in sustain- 
ing evils and encountering dangers, according to 
those two assigned parts of courage, sustinere et 
aggredi, to sustain and attack. But we are still 
unacquainted with what it is thus firmly to sus- 
tain or encounter, and where evils are to he thus 
sustained and encountered. 

To settle therefore the point, I consider first, 
in general, that courage has the evil of pain for 
its ohject, which in some circumstances is to he 
chosen or submitted to. Hence I form this ge- 
neral idea of courage, that it is a firm and pe- 
remptory temper of mind to chuse the evil of 
pain in right circumstances, or when it is truly 
eligible. 

We have now to ascertain where an evil is 
truly eligible, and we shall have an idea of cou- 
rage sufticiently determinate. To make a thing 
eligible, it is necessary that some way or other it 
appear good, for evil itself under its proper form 
cannot be eligible, and to make an evil put on 
the appearance of good, two things are necessary : 
first, that it be a lesser evil than some other, and 
secondly, that the choice of it be the necessary 
means for avoiding that other. Then, and in no 
other case, is evil truly eligible ; and consequent- 
ly we shall not be mistaken in the idea of 
courage, if' we define it to be such a firm and 
coDslaut disposition of mhid whereby a man is 
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fixed and determined never to dread any evil so 
far as to evade it, when the choice of such an evil 
fe the only remedy against a greater. This is 
most eminently displayed in the case of martyr* 
dom, whena man submits to the greatest evils 
of pain, to avoid the much greater of sin. This 
is. the very summit and perfection of courage, 
which a Hannibal or a Scipio could never equal 
itt their feats of war ; and I dare affirm that he, 
viho would rather die or relinquish any worldly 
interest than commit a sin, can never be a 

coward. 

And here I cannot but notice a false notion of 

honour and courage, by which Ihe world has 
been generally abused, especially ihfise men who 
make the highest pretensions to both. Accord- 
ing to their estimation, it is a sufficient reason to 
post a man up a coward if he declines a duel, 
and to merit a badge of honour from the He- 
^rald's office if he accepts it. These men would 
be ready to laugh at me, if I, as a lover of para- 
doxes, should tell them that their characters must 
be quite transposed to make them true. Yet so 
it is, that he who declines the due^is the man of 
honour and courage ; and he who accepts it is 
the coward. For he who declines it despises the 
obloquy and scorn of the world, thiat he may 
approve huiwelf to God and his own conscience, 
and so chuses a lesser evil toc avoid a greater, 
l^ut he that accepts tbe duel sa dreads the loss 
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of Ins credit among those whose good opinion is 
of no value, that to avoid it he chuses to incur sin, 
and llie punishment of sin, and so encounters a 
greater evil to avoid a less. And if this be cou- 
rage, we must strike it out of the catalogue of 
the virtues ; for nothing is so that is not under 
the direction of prudence, much less what is 
mere folly and the very height of madness. 
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SPLEEX. 



(Collier.) 



The Spleen is oftentimes nothing but a nice, 
and exceptions lemper, which takes offence at 
every little disappointment. It is often derived 
from a tincture of conceit ; for those who over- 
value their pretensions are ant upon every little 
occasion to think themselves ill used. You need 
not provoke their spirits by outrages either of 
fame or fortune, or by any injury of greater mag* 
tiitude. A careless gesture, a look or a word, is 
enough to disconcert them. Such a supposed 
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itegTect spreads a gloom upon their hutiionrs, 
lenders them sullen and unsociable; and when 
they are disturbed only by their own weakness, 
and doing penance for their own vanity, they lay 
fault upon their constitution. 

It is commonly said the Spleen is a wise dis- 
€ase» which, I believe, makes some fond of catch-* 
ing it, as possibly it may be their only symptom 
of vseuse. But if a man can shew his understand- 
ing in no better way than troubling himself and 
the company^ let him, instead of pretending to 
sense^ make it his business to be a fooL How- 
ever, it must be granted that these fits of chagrin 
proceed sometimes from natural causes. The 
fumes of indigestfon, sensible abatements of 
health, sudden changes of weather, affect the 
brain» though they make no sensible impression 
elsewhere. This disturbs the imagination, and 
gives a new and melancholy complexion to the 
appearances of things. 

When outward causes concur, the idle, the anx- 
ious, and the unfortunate are soonest seized by 
this infection. At such a time a man should 
awaken himself, and immediately engage in bu« 
siness or in some innocent diversion. Next to re* 
ligion there is nothing like a vigorous mind. Re- 
solution and spirit will quickly repel the malig- 
nity and dissipate the humour*. Now every one 
is bound in honour as well as interest to do ha 
best. For to lie at the command of so man j * 
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little accidents can be no pleasing discovery : to 
lose the comforts of life in a few vapours^ and to 
be smoaked and smothered out of our reasoa 
are far from circumstances of credit. What wise 
man would bring the night-mare upon his fancy; 
and conjure up apparitions to frighten himself? 
Who would double his misfortunes and injure the 
habit of his body and mind if he could avoid it I 
Evils of necessity are numerous enough without 
being multiplied by those of choice* 

The way to prevent this distemper is not to be 
too sanguine in our expectations. Shall we take 
it amiss that our acquaintance are not always 
ready to solicit our business; to study our incli- 
nations> and to compliment our humour ? To' 
look for so obliging a world as this, is to miscal- 
culate extremely. When all is done most people 
will love themselves best. Therefore we should 
not be surprised to see them prefer their own 
interest, break a jest at our expence, or raise them* 
selves by our depression. It u possible they may 
be only making reprisals and returning our own 
usage. 

However, it is proper not to rely too much on 
the fairness of others; more especially those 
who would live at ease must not be nice in trivial 
iiiatters, nor insist upon punctualities in behavi- 
our, nor be afflicted at the omission of a little 
ceremony. All do not like to be tied down to 
formSf nor to walk in tramineb. He who values 
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regard needs not ask it of others, but may give it 
to himself when he pleases. Thes<' disputes 
commonly disorder none but weak and fantastic 
minds, wlio have taken a surfeit of prosperity; 
and since God has sent them no disappointments, 
are determined to make some out of their own 
indiscretion. 

To conclude ; he that would be happy should 
always put the best construction upon business 
and conversation. He should not suppose ma- 
lice or contempt is meant in every action which 
he does not understand. To interpret thus will 
render him often mistaken and always uneasy ; 
it is the way never to be kind to others nor just 
to himself. 
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SOLITUDE. 



(Cowley. J 



" NUNQUAM minus solus, quam cAm solus,** 
" Never less alone than when alone,'' is now be- 
come a vulgar saying, and quoted by every man, 
and almost every boy, for these seventeen hundred 
years. But it was at first spoken by the excellent 
Scipio, who was without doubt a most eloquent 
and witty person, as well as one of the most 
wise, most worthy, most happy, and greatest of 
mankind. His meaning no doubt was this, that 
he found more satisfaction to his mind, and more 
improvement by solitude than by company ; and 
to shew that he spoke not this vainly or incon- 
siderately, after he had rendered Rome mistress 
of almost the whole world, he retired into volun- 
tary exile, and, in a private house situated in 
the middle of a wood near Linternum, * passed 
the remainder of his glorious life no less glori- 

* Seneca Epist. 8(5. 
VOL. I. H 
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ously. This house Seneca visited long afterwarcb 
with great veneration, and among other things 
describes his baths of so mean a structure, that in 
his time the basest of the people would despise 
them, and cry out, '' poor Scipio understood not 
how if) live." 

What an authority is here for the credit of a 
retreat ! And happy had it been for Hannibal, 
if adversity could have taught him as much 
wisdom as was learnt by Scipio from the highest 
prosperities. This would be no wonder, if it 
were as truly as it is colourably and wittily said 
by Montagne, that ambition itself might teach 
us to love solitude ; since nothing so much hates' 
to have companions. It is true, ambition love^ 
to have its elbows free, it detests to have com- 
pany on either «ide ; but- it delights in a train 
behind, aye, and ushers too before it. But the 
greater part of men are so far from the opinion 
of the noble Roman, that if they chance at any 
time to be without company, they are like a 
becalmed ship, they never move except by the 
wind of other men's breath, and have no oars of 
their own to steer withal. 

It is very fantastical and contradictory in hu- 
mau nature, that men should love themselves 
above all the rest of the world, and vet never 
endure to be with themselves. When they are 
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in love with a mistress all other persons are im- 
portunate and burthensome to them. 

*' Tecum vivere amen tecum obeam labens." 
They would live and die with her alone. 

" Sic ego secretls possum bene vivere sylvis, 
" Qua nulla humano sit via trita pede : 
** Tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte vel atril 
" Lumen, et in solis, tu mihi turba locis. 

Tib. iv. 13. 

'• With thee for ever I in woods could rest, 
** Where never human foot the ground has prest : 
" Thou from all shades the darkness can'st exclude, 
** And from a desert banish solitude." 

And yet our dear self is so wearisome to us 

that we can scarcely support its conversation for 

an hour together. This is sucli an odd temper 

of mind, as Catullus expresses towards one of his 

mistresses, whom we may suppose to have been 

of a very unsociable humoiu*. 

'* Odi et amo, qu^am id faciam ratione requirist 
" Nescio, sed fieri sentio, et excrucior." 

•* I hate, and yet I love thee too ; 

" How can that' be ? I do not know j 
** Only that so it is I know, 
«* And feel with torment tliat 'tis so." 

This is a deplorable condition, and sometimes 
drives men to pitiful shifts, in seeking how to, 
avoid themselves. 

The truth is, that neither he who is a fop in 
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tbe world is fit to be alone ; nor he who hag at- 
tached himself to the world, though he have 
never so much understanding : so that solitude 
can be well fitted and sit right upon few persons. 
They must have knowledge enough of the world 
to see the vanity of it, and enough virtue to de- 
spise all vanity. If our minds are possessed with 
violent passions, we had better be in a fair, than 
in a wood alone. For our passions may, like 
thieves, cheat us, and pick our pockets in the 
midst of company ; but like robbers they will 
strip and bind, or murder us, when they catch us 
alone. This is but to retreat from men and fall 
into the hands of devils. It is like the punbh- 
mi^nt of parricides among the Romans, to be 
sowed into a bag, with an ape, a dog, and a ser- 
pent. 

The first work to make ourselves capable of 
enjoying the good of solitude is to eradicate all 
unruly passions ; for how is it possible to enjoy 
ourselves while our affections are tied to things 
without? In the second place, we must learn 
the art and get the habit of thinking; for thb 
too, no less than well speaking, depends upon much 
practice; and cogitation is the thing which dis- 
tinguishes the solitude of a god from a wild 
beast. Now because the soul of man is not by 
its own nature or observation furnished with 
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sufficient materials to work upon, it must have 
continual recourse to learniug and books for 
fresh supplies; so that the solitary life will be- 
come indigent and be ready to starve without 
them ; but if once we be thoroughly engaged in 
the love of letters, instead of being wearied with 
the length of any day, we shall only complain of 
the shortness of our whole life. 

«* O vita, stulto longa, sapient i brevis." 
O life, long to the fool, short to the wise ! 

The first minister of state has not so much 
business in public, as a wise man has in private ; 
if the one have little leisure to be alone, the other 
has less leisure to be in company; the one has 
but part of the affairs of one nation, the other 
all the works of God and nature, under his 
consideration. No saying shocks me so much 
as that which I hear very oflen, '' that a man 
does not know how to pass his time." It would 
have been but ill spoken by Methusalem in the 
nine hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life; so 
far it is from us, who have not time enough to 
attaiq the perfection of any part of any science, 
to have cause to complain that we are forced to 
be idle for want of work. 

But this, you will say, is work only for the 

learned; others are not capable either of the em- 

H2 
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ployment^or ainusements that arise from letters. 
I know they are not ; and therefore cannot much 
recommend solitude to a map wholly illiterate. 
But if any man be so unlearned as to want enter- 
tainment in the little intervals of accidental soli- 
tude, which frequently occur in almost all con- 
ditions (except the very meanest of the people, 
who have business enough in the necessary pro- 
visions for life) it is truly a great shame both to 
his parents and himself. For a very small por- 
tion of any inojenious art will stop up all those 
gaps of our time; either music, or painting, or 
designing, or chemistry, or history, or gardening, 
or twenty other things, will do it usefully and 
pleasantly ; and if he happen to set his affections 
upon poetry (which I do not advise him too im- 
moderately) that will over-do it. No wood will 
be thick enough to hide him from the importu- 
nities of company or business, which would ab- 
stract him from his beloved. 

** O quis me gelidis sub montibus Haemi 
*' Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbr^* 

1. 
Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good ! 
Hail ye plebeian underwood I 
Where the poetic birds rejoice, 
And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 
Pay, with their grateful voice. 

* Virg. Georg. ii. 489. 
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2. 
Hail, the poor Moses richest manor seat ' 
Ye country houses and retreat. 
Which all the happ/ Gods so love, 
That for you oft they quit their bright and great 
Metropolis above. 
3. 
Here Nature does a house for me erect. 
Nature the wisest architect. 
Who those fond artists does despise. 
That can the fair and living trees neglect ; 
Yet the dead timber prize. 
4. 
Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying. 
Hear the soft winds, above me flying. 
With all their wanton boughs dispute. 
And the more tuneful birds to both replying. 
Nor be myself, too, mute. 
5. 
A silver stream shall roll his waters near. 
Gilt with the sun-beams here and there. 
On whose enamell'd bank I'll walk, 
And see how prettily they smile, and hear 
How prettily they talk. 
6. 
Ah wretched and too solitary he, • 
Who loves not his own company ! 
He'll feel the weight oft many a day, 
Unless he call in sin or vanity 

To help to bear't away. 



so 
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OF NATURE IN MAN. 



(Lord Bacon.) 



Nature is often hidden, sometimes over- 
come, seldom extingubbed. Force makes nature 
more violent in the return ; doctrine and dis- 
course make nature less importune ; but custom 
only alters and subdues nature. He that seeks 
victory over his nature, let him not set himself 
too great nor too small tasks ; for the first will 
make him dejected by often failing, and the se- 
cond will make him a bad proceeder by often 
prevailing. And at the first let him practise 
with helps, as swimmers do with bladders or 
rushes; but after a tiaie let him practise with 
disadvantages, as dancers do with thick shoes: 
for it breeds great perfection, if the practice be 
harder than the use. 

Where nature is mighty, and therefore the 
victory hard, the degrees must be, first to stay 
and arrest nature in time, like him, that would 
say over the four and twenty letters when be 
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was angry; then to go less in quantity, as if we 
should in drinking wine confine ourselves first to 
a draught at a meal ; and lastly to discontinue 
altogether. But if a man have fortitude and 
resolution to edfranchise himself at once, that 
is the best. 

ISeither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend na- 
ture as a wand to a contrary extreme, in order 
to set it right, it being understood that the con- 
trary extreme is no vice. Let no one force a habit 
on himself by perpetual continuance, but with 
some intermission : for the pause enforces the 
new jonset ; and if he who is not perfect be 
always in practice, he will practise his errors as 
well as his abilities, and establish one habit of 
both. There are no means to prevent this but 
by seasonable intermissipii., 

But let no one trust his victory over his nature 
too far : for nature will lie buried for a long time, 
and yet revive upon a temptation. Like iEsop's 
damsel, turned from a cat into a woman, who 
sat very demurely at the table, till a mouse ran 
before her. Therefore either avoid the occa- 
sion altogether, or encounter it often, to be 
little moved by it. 

A man's nature is best perceived in privacy ; 
for there is no affectation in passion, which puts 
him out of his precepts, and in a new case of 
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experiment, for there custom forsakes him. 
Those are happy men whose natures sort with 
their vocations, otherwise they may say " my 
soul is a sojourner in a strange land," when 
they converse in those things which they do not 
affect. 

In studies, whatsoever a man commands him- 
self, let him set hours for it, but whatsoever is 
agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for 
any set times; for his thoughts will fly to it of 
themselves, so that the intervals of other business 
or studies will suffice. A man's nature runs 
either to herbs or weeds ; therefore let him sea* 
tonably water the one and destroy the other. 
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LIBERTY. 



(Lord Clarendon. J 



Liberty is the charm, which mutinous aud 
seditious, persons use, to pervert and corrupt 
the affections of weak and wilful people, and to 
lead them into rebellion against their princes and 
lawful superiors : En ilia quam sape optaath 
libertas ! * said Cataline, when he would draw 
the people into a conspiracy iigainst the common- 
wealth. And in that transportation, men are 
commonly so weak and wilful, that they insensi- 
bly submit to conditions of more restraint and 
compulsion, and in truth to more and heavier 
penalties for the vindication of their liberty, than 
they were ever liable to in the highest violation 
of their liberty of which they complain ; by how 
much more the articles of war are more severe 

* Behold that liberty which you have often courted. 
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and hard to be observed, than the strictest in* 
junctions under any peaceable government. 

However, no age has been without dismal 
and bloody examples of this fury, when the 
very sound of hberty, (which may be well called 
a charm) hath hurried those who sacrifice to it 
to do and to suffer all the acts of tyranny ima- 
ginable, and to make themselves slaves that they 
may be free. There is no one thing that the 
mind of man may lawfully desire and take delight 
in, that is less understood and more fatally mis- 
taken, than the word liberty, which though none 
are so' mad as to say, it consists in being ab- 
solved from all obligations of law, (which would 
give every man liberty to destroy his neighbour), 
yet they do in truth think it to be nothing else 
than not to be subject to those laws which re- 
strain them. 

Whoever is carried, away upon that seditious 
invitation, has set his heart upon some liberty 
which he affects, a liberty for revenge, a liberty 
for rapine, or the like ; which if owned and gra- 
tified would seduce very few, but being con- 
cealed, all men gratify themselves with such an 
image of liberty as they respectively worship, 
and so concur together to overthrow the govern- 
ment that is inconvenient to them all, though 
disliked by very few in one and the same respect. 
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The strength of rebellion therefore consists in 
the private i^/oss which every man makes to 
himself upcn the declared argument of it^ not 
upon the reasons published and vowed, however 
specious and popular ; and from thence it comes 
to pass, that most rebellions expire in a general 
detestation of their first promoters by those who 
kept them company in the prosecution, and dis- 
cover their ends to be very different from their 
professions.* 

True and precious liberty, which is only to be 
valued, is nothing else but that we may not be 
compelled to do any thing which the law has 
left in our choice, nor hindered from doing any 
thing which the law has given us liberty to do. 
Compulsion and force in either of these cases is 
an act of violence and injustice against our right, 
and ought to be repelled by the sovereign power, 
and may be resisted so £ar by ourselves as the 
law permits. This law is the standard and 
guardian of our liberty; it circumscribes and 
defends it ; but to imagine liberty without a law, 
IS to imagine every man with his sword in his 
hand to destroy him who is weaker than him- 
self; no pleasant prospect even for those who 

* This is a truth confirmed by the events of recent 
as well as past revolutions. 

VOL. I. I 
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cry out most for liberty. Those men, however 
great their name and authority, who first ad- 
vanced the opinion, that nature produced us in 
a state of war ; and that order and govemment 
were the effects of experience and contract, (by 
which man surrendered his natural right, to 
avoid that violence which every man might 
exercise upon another) have been the authors 
of much mischief in the world. They have in- 
fused into the hearts of mankind a wrong opi- 
nion of the institution of government; as if it 
was lawful to exonerate themselves from the 
ill bargains that their ancestors made for that 
liberty which nature gave them ; and they ought 
only to have engaged their own interest and 
what concerned themselves ; but that it is most 
unreasonable and unjust to bind their posterity 
by their ill made and unskilful contracts. 

From this resentment and murmur, war and 
rebellion have arisen, which commonly leave 
ni«n under a condition worse than that to which 
they were subjugated by the compacts of their 
forefethers. Nor is it strange that philosophers 
who imagined that the world could be no other- 
wise made than by a lucky conjunction and con- 
vention of atoms, and could satisfy not their own 
curiosity in any rational conjecture on the origin 
•f man, or from what omnipotency he could be 
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formed or created ; I say it is no wonder that 
men so much in the dark as to matter of fact, 
'should conceive by the light of their reason^ that 
government arose in that method^ and by those 
deductions which to them appeared most capable 
of producing such a conformity. But that those 
who are acquainted with the Scriptures, and 
profess to believe them ; who thereby know the 
whole history of the creation, and have therein 
the most lively representations of all the excesses 
and defects of nature ; who see the order and dis- 
cipline and subjection prescribed to man from his 
creation, by his creator ; that such men, after so 
deal information of what was really and in truth 
done and commanded, should resort to the fancy 
and supposition of heathen philosophers for the 
inveition of government, is very unreasonable, 
and his exposed the peace and quiet of kingdoms, 
(the preservation of which is the obligation of 
consciince and religion) to the evil imaginations 
of men, upon the ungrounded conceptions con- 
cerning thejrimitive foundation of subjection and 
obediaice« 
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ON THE NATURE AND EFFECT 
OF POETRir. 



(Sir William Temple.) 



Xo wisdom are attributed the inventiom or 
productions of things generally esteemed the 
most necessary, useful, or profitable to himan 
life, either in private possessions or public insti- 
tutions ; to genius those writings or discourses 
which are the most pleasing or entertainiig to 
all that read or hear them. Yet, accordng to 
the opinion of those that link wisdom and genius 
together ; as the inventions of sage/ and law- 
givers themselves do please and p'ofit those 
who approve and follow them ; so th<se of poets 
instruct and profit as well as please such as 
are conversant in them, and the happy nixture 
of both these makes the excellency it those 
compositions, and has given occasion or es- 
teeming, or at least for calling poetry, dtine. 
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The names given to poets both in Greek and 
Latin, express the same opinion of them in both 
those nations ; the Greek signifying makers or 
creators * ; such as raise admirable frames and 
fabrics out of nothing, which strike with wonder 
and wi^ pleasure the eyes and imaginations of 
those who behold them ; the Latin makes the 
same word f common to poets and to prophets. 
Now, as creation is the first attribute and high- 
est operation of divine power, so is prophecy 
the greatest emanation of divine spirit in the 
world. As the names in those two learned lan- 
guages, so the causes of poetry are by the writers 
of them said to be divine, and to proceed from 
a celestial fire, or divine inspiration ; and by the 
vulgar opinions, recited or- related to in many 
passages of these authors, the effects of poetry 
were likewise thought divine and supernatural, and 
power of charms and enchantments were ascrib- 
ed to it. 

** Carmina vel coelo possunt deducere Lanam, 
** Carminibus Circe socios mutavit Ulyssis j 
*• Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpiiur anguis." 

Pale Phoebe, drawn by verse, from heaven descends ; 
And Circe changed with charms Ulysse&'s friends. 
Verse breaks the ground ; and penetrates the brake. 
And in the winding cavern splits the snake." 

Drydcn's Virgil, Pastoral 8. 1. 95. 
* TUm^ from ttmm, to make or do. f Poeta. 

I 2 
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But I can easily admire poetry, and yet with- 
out adoring it ; I can allow it to arise from the 
greatest excellency of natural temper, or the 
greatest race of native genius, without exceed- 
ing the reach of what is human, or giving it any 
approaches to divinity. I cannot allow poetry 
to be more divine in its effects than in its causes, 
nor any operation produced by it to be more 
than purely natural, or to deserve any other sort 
of wonder than those of music or of natural 
magic, however any of them may have appeared 
to minds little versed in the speculations of na- 
ture, of occult qualities, and the force of numbers 
or sounds. 

When I read that charming description in Virgil's 
eighth Eclogue of all sorts of charms and fascina- 
tions by verses, by images, by knots, by numbers, 
by fire, by herbs, employed upon occasion of a 
violent passion, from a jealous or .disappointed 
love ; I have recourse to the strong impression, of 
fables and of poetry, to the easy mistakes of popu- 
lar opinions, to the force of imagination to the 
secret virtues of several herbs, and to the pow- 
ers of sounds. If the forsaken damsel in that 
Eclogue, had expected only from the force* of 
her verses or her charms, what is the burthen of 
the song, to bring Daphnis home from the town 
where he was engaged in a new amour ; if she 
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had pretended only to revive an old fainting 
flame, or to damp a new one that was kindling 
in his breast, she might for aught I know have 
compassed such ends by the power of enchant- 
ments. For true poetry may have the force to 
raise passions and to allay them, to change and 
to extinguish them, to tempt joy and grief, to 
raise love and fear, nay, to turn fear into boldness, 
and love into indifference, and into hatred itself; 
and I easily believe, that the disheartened Spar- 
tans were new animated, and recovered their lost 
courage by the songs of Tyrtaeus ; that the cru- 
elty and revenge of Phalaris were changed by the 
Ode of ^tesichorus into the greatest kindness and 
esteem ; and that many men were as passionately 
enamoured by the charms of Sappho's wit and 
poetry, as by those of beauty iii Flora or Thais : 
for not only beauty gives love, but love gives 
beauty to the object that raises it; and if the 
possession be strong enough, let it come from 
what it will, there is always beauty enough in 
the person that inspires it. 

Nor is it any great wonder that such force 
should be found in poetry, since m it are as- 
sembled all the powers of eloquence, of music, 
and of painting, which afe allowed to make so 
strong impression upon human minds. How far 
men have been affected with all or any of these 
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needs little proof or testimony. The examples 
have been known enough in Greece and in Italy, 
where some have fallen in love with the ravish- 
ing beauties of a lovely object drawn by the skill 
of an admirable painter, nay, painters themselves 
have fallen io love with some of their own pro- 
ductions, and doated on them as on a mistress 
or a fond child ; which distinguishes among the 
Italians the several pieces that are done by the 
same hand, into several degrees, of those made 
con studio, con diligenza, or con amore, whereof 
the last are ever the most excelling. The powers 
of music are either felt or known by all men, and 
are allowed to work strangely upon the mind and 
the body, the passions and the blood ; to raise joy 
and -grief, to give pleasure and pain, tt> cure dis- 
eases, and the mortal sting of the tarantula ; to 
give motions to the feet as well as the heart, to com- 
pose disturbed thoughts, to assist and heighten de- 
votion itself. We need no recourse to the fables 
of Orpheus or Ampbion, or the force of their 
music upon fishes and beasts ; it is enough that 
we find the charming of serpents, and the cure or 
allay of an evil spirit or possession attributed to 
it in holy writ. 

For the force of eloquence that so often raised 
and appeased the violence of popular commo- 
tions, and caused such convulsions in the Atbe< 
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uiao state, no man needs more* to make him ac- 
knowledge it» than to consider Caesar^ one of the 
greatest and wisest of mortal men, come upon 
the tribunal full of hatred and revenge, and with 
a determined resolution to condemn Labienus, 
yet upon the force of Cicero's eloquence in an 
oration for his defence, begin to change counte- 
nance, turn pale, shake to that degree that the 
papers he held fell out of his hands, sis if he had 
been frighted with words that never was so with 
blows, and at last change all hb anger into cle- 
mency, and acquit the brave criminal instead of 
condemning him. 

Now if the strength of these three mighty 
powers be united in poetry, W3 need not wonder 
that such virtues and such honours have been at- 
tnbttted to it, that it has been thought to be 
inspired, or has been called divine ; and yet I 
think it will not be disputed that the force of 
genius and of reasoning, the height of concep- 
tions and expressions may be found in poetry 
^ well as in oratory, the life and spirit of repre- 
sentatiou as much as in painting, and the force 
of sounds as well as in music ; and how far these 
three natural powers may extend, and to what 
effect, I leave it to such men to consider whose 
thoughts turn to such speculations as these, or 
who by their native temper and genius are in 
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some degree disposed to receive the impressioDS 
of them. For my part I do not wouder that 
the celebrated Dr. Harvey, when he was reading 
Virgil, should sometimes throw him down upon 
the table and say he had a devil ; nor thSit the ' 
learned Meyric Casaubon, should find such 
charming pleasures and emotions as he describes 
upon reading some part of Lucretius ; that so 
many should cry, and with downright tears, at 
some tragedies of Shakespear's ; and so many 
more feel such turns or curdling of their blood, 
upon reading or hearing some excellent pieces 
of poetry ; nor that Octavia fell into a swoon, 
at the recital made by Virgil of those verses in 
the sixth of his JEneis. 

* Ho alludes to the beautiful passage on the death Qf 
Marcellus son of Octavia and nephew of Augustus. 
" Tu Marcellus eris, &c." 
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ON THE POETIC SPIRIT. 



(Sir mimm Temple.) 



1 HE more true and natural source of poetrj 
may be discovered, by observing to what god 
this inspiration was ascribed among the antients ; 
namely, Apollo, or the sun, esteemed among them 
the god of learning in general, but more particu- 
larly of music and of poetry. The mystery of 
this fable means, I suppose, that a certain noble 
and vifal heat of temper, but especially of the 
brain, is the true spring of these two parts or sci- 
ences: .this was that celestial fire which gave 
such a pleasing motiop and agitation to the minds 
of those men who have been so much admired 
in the world, that raises such infinite images of 
things so agreeable and delightful to mankind. 
By the influence of this sun are produced those 
golden and inexhausted mines of invention which 
has furnished the world with treasures so high- 
ly esteemed, and so universally known, and used 
in all the regions that have yet been discovered. 
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From this arises that elevation of genius which 
can never be produced by any art or study, bj 
pains or by industry, which cannot be taught by 
precepts or examples ; and therefore is agreed 
by all to be the pure and free gift of heaven or 
of nature, and a fire kindled out of some hidden 
spark of the very first conception. 

But though invention be the mother of poetry, 
yet this child is, like all others, bom naked, and 
must be nourished with care, clothed with exact- 
ness and elegance, educated with industry, in- 
structed with art, improved by application, cor- 
rected with severity, and accomplished with 
labour and with time, before it arrives at any 
great perfection or growth. It is certain that no 
composition requires so many several ingredients, 
or of more different sorts ; so many gifts of na- 
ture, and so many improvements of learning and 
of art. For there must be an universal genius, 
of great compass as well as great elevation* There 
must be a sprightly imagination or fancy, fertile 
in a thousand productions, ranging over infinite 
ground, piercing into every comer, and by the 
light of that tme poetical fire, discovering a 
thousand little bodies or images in the world, and 
similitudes among them, unseen to common eyes, 
and which could not be discovered without the 
rays of the sun. 
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Besides the heat of invention and liveliness of 
wit, there must be the coldness of good sense 
and soundness of judgment, to distinguish be- 
tween things and conceptions which at first sight 
or upon short glances seem alike ; and to chuse 
among infinite productions of wit and fancy, 
which are worth preserving and cultivating, and 
which are better stifled in the birth, or thrown 
away when they are bom, as not worth bringing 
up. Without the force of genius, all poetry is flat 
and languishing; without the succour of judg- 
ment it is wild and extravagant. The true 
wonder of poesy is that such contraries must 
meet to compose it ; a genius both penetrating 
and solid ; in expression, both delicacy and force; 
and the frame and fab^c of a true poem must 
have something both sublime and just, amazing 
and agreeable. There must be a great agitation 
of mind to invent, a great calm to judge and cor- 
rect; there must be upon the same tree, and at the 
same time, both flower and fruit. To work up 
this metal into exquisite figure, there must be 
employed the fire, the hammer, the chisel and 
the file. There must be a general knowledge of 
nature and of arts, and to go ta the lowest that 
can be, there are required genius, judgment 
and application; for without this last, all the 
rest will not serve a turn, and none ever was a 
VOL. I. K 
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great poet, that applied him'self much to any 
thing else. 

When I speak of poetry I mean not an ode or 
an elegy, a song or a satire; nor by a poet, the 
composer of any of these, but of a just poem ; 
and after all I have said, it is no wonder there 
should be few that appeared in any parts or ages 
of the world, or that such as have, should be so 
much admired, and have almost divinity ascribed 
to them and to their works. 

Whatever may have been the merits of those 
ivho are mentioned with so much admiration by 
the antients, but are lost to us, and unknown any 
further than their names, I think no man has 
been so bold among those that remain, to ques- 
tion the title of Homer and Virgil, not only to 
the first rank, but to the supreme dominion in 
this state, and from whom, as the great law- 
givers as well as princes, all the laws and orders 
of it, are, or may be derived. Homer was, 
without dispute, the most universal genius 
that has been known in the world, and Virgil 
the most accomplished. To the first must be 
allowed the most fertile invention, the richest 
vein, the most general knowledge, and the 
most lively expression: to the last, the no- 
blest ideas, the justest institution, the wisest 
conduct, and the choicest elocution. To speak 
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in the painter's terms, we find in the works 
of Homer, the most spirit, force, and life ; in 
those of Virgil, the best design, the truest pro- 
portions and the greatest grace ; the colouring 
in both seems equal, and indeed is in both admi- 
rable. Homer had more fire and rapture, Virgil 
more light and swiftness ; or at least the poetical 
fire was more raging in one, but clearer in the 
other, which makes the first more amaziug and the 
latter more agreeable. The ore was richer in 
one, but in the other more refined and better 
allayed to make up excellent work. Upon the 
whole, I think, it must be confessed, that Homer 
was of the two, and perhaps of all others, the 
vastest, the sublimest, and the most wonderful 
genius ; and that he has been generally so esteem- 
ed, there cannot be a greater testimony given, 
than what has been by some observed, that not 
only the greatest masters have found in his works 
the best and truest principles of all their sciences 
or arts, but that the noblest nations have derived 
from them their original, or their several races, 
though it be hardly yet agreed, whether his story 
be true or fiction. In short, these two immortal 
poets must be allowed to have so much excelled 
in their kinds, as to have exceeded all compari- 
son, to have even extinguished emulation, and in 
a manner confined true poetry, not only to their 
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own languages, but to their very persons. And 
I am apt to believe so much of the true genius 
of poetry in general, and of it$ elevation in these 
two particulars, that I know not whether of all 
the numbers of mankiud that live within the 
compass of a thousand years ; for one man that 
is born capable of making such a poet as Homer 
or Virgil, there may not be a thousand born ca- 
pable of making as great generals of armies, or 
ministers of state, as any the most renowned in 
itory. 



ESSAY 22. 



OF THE VALUE OF LIFE. 



(Collier,) 



XO quarrel with the present state of mankind 
is an ungrateful reflection upon Providence. 
What if the otBces of life are not so fine and great 
as we can fancy, they are certainly much belter 
than we can challenge. What pretence could 
nothing have to insist upon articles ! As long as 
the conveniences in being may, if we please, ex- 
ceed the iuconveiiiences, we ought to be thank- 
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ful ; for the overplus of the advantage is pure 
unmerited favour. He that repines because be 
is not more than man^ deserves to be less ; and 
indeed the very complaint makes him so. 

But the errors on this hand are not so common ; 
people are not so apt to be too big to live^ as to 
be too little to die. They are much more fre- 
quently over-fond of the world> than ashamed of 
it. A perfect indifference, however, is not re- 
quired. The laws of self-preservation, the long 
acquaintance of soul and body, the untried con- 
dition of a separation, and regard for our friends, 
are sufficient reasons not to turn our backs upon 
life out of an humour. Life was given for noble 
purposes, and therefore we must not part with it 
foolishly : it must not be thrown up in a pet, 
nor sacrificed to a quarrel, nor whined away in 
love. Pride, and passion, and dbcpntent, are 
dangerous diseases. We are enlisted under Pro- 
vidence, and must wait till the discharge comes. 
To desert our colours would be of more than 
mortal consequences ; he that goes into the other 
world before he is sent for will meet with no 
good welcome. 

On the other side we may be too backward 
as well as too forward in resigning. Life may be 
overvalued as well as things ; and he that buys 
it at the expence of duty purchases too dear. 

K 2 
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Some people seem resolved to spin out life as 
long as they cau; they are anxious to live to the 
utmost extent of nature ; and will not venture a 
single pulse upon any consideration. But to dote 
upon breathing, for it is little more, at this rate, 
is to turn slave to all sorts of meanness and vice. 
Alarm such an one but with the fear of death, 
and you may make him say or do what you please, 
however infamous or ridiculous. And if hb 
cowardice is not tried thus far, yet this base prin- 
ciple will keep him servile and iusigniiicant. He 
will never touch a great proposal, nor risk any 
generous hazard for his friends or country. And 
is it worth while thus to value life above the ends 
and purposes of living? The resolution of Pom- 
pey was much more becoming, who being dis- 
suaded by some of his attendants from embark- 
ing because the weather was tempestuous, replied, 
" say no more, my voyage is necessary, my life 
is not so.'' 

The true estimate of life is not to be taken 
from age but action. A man may die old at 
thirty, and a child at fourscore. To nurse up 
the vital flame as long as the matter will last, is 
not always good husbandry. It is much better 
to cover it with an extinguisher of honour, than 
let it consume till it bums blue, and lies agonis- 
ing in the socket; and at length goes out in no 
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perfume. If the suo were not to rise again, me- 
thinks it would look grander to tumble from the 
sky at noon, with all his light and beat, than to 
gain a course of four or five hours only to lan- 
guish and decline. 

When a noble occasion presents, an occasion 
that will bear a cool debate, and stand the test 
of reason, and may be pleaded to advantage in 
the other world ; when a man is called upon to 
offer up himself to his conscience, and to resign 
to justice and truth; in such a case, instead of 
avoiding the lists, he should rather enter with in- 
clination, and thank God for the honour of the 
opportunity. He should then be more solicitous 
about his behaviour than his life. Then, 

Fortem posce animum ct mortis terrore carentem *, 

Let him pray for resolution to act up to the 
height of the occasion. That he may discover 
nothing of meanness or di£ order : nothing that 
may discredit the cause, tarnish the glory, and 
weaken the example of the suffering. 

There are some opportunities of going out of 

the world, which are well worth one's while to 

'eqme in for. The last act of life is sometimes 

like the last number in a sum, ten times greater 

than all the rest. To slip the market when we 

» 

* Let him ask a strong mind, exempted from ths fear 
<if death. 
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are thus fairly offered, is great imprudence espe- 
cially considering we must part with the thing 
afterwards for less. 

But is it not a sad thing to.fall thus suddenly 
into the grave 1 to be well one minute and dead 
the next 1 Not at all. If we are prepared, the 
shorter the voyage the better. Is it not more eli- 
gible to come in with a smooth gale than to be 
tossed at sea with a storm ; and then thrown on 
a shore when the vessel is wrecked 1 Is it so de-' 
sirable a condition to run through a long course 
of pain, and consume by inches, and lose our 
blood by drops 1 A death-bed figure is certainly 
the most humbling sight to the world. To set in 
so dark a cloud, and to go off with languor, con- 
vulsions and deformity, is a terrible rebuke to 
the dignity of human nature. Besides, people are 
frightened by phantoms of their own raising, and ' 
imposed on by words and things ill joined toge- 
ther. A natural death is generally the most vio- 
lent ; martyrdom does the business more gently 
than a disease. He that can conquer his imagi- 
nation, may possibly die easier of a faggot than 
of a fever : and had better chuse to have the fire 
kindled without than within him. 

To say that flesh and blood cannot be recon- 
ciled to this, is a mistake. People have some- 
times too much courage this way. How ofiexi 
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does revenge, and poverty, and disappointment, 
make men force their passage into another state 1 
A slave has spirit enough to kill himself; and he 
that is not master of his liberty, will be master 
of his life. There is no age or sex, no passion 
or condition so dispirited and low, but affords 
instances of the contempt of death. The old 
Goths, from whom our Saxon ancestors probably 
descended, were so hardy, that it was part of 
their discipline and religion to scorn their lives : 
if they were afraid of any thing, it was of dying 
in their beds. 

In the tune of Alexander, the Indian philoso- 
phers, when weary of living, used to lie down 
"upon their funeral pile without any visible con- 
cern. And Lucian mentions one Peregrinus, who 
jumped into a fiery furnace at the Olympic 
games, only to shew the company how ^ his 
vanity could carry him. At this day the Indian 
women offer themselves to the flames at the 
death of their husbands. I need not mention 
the primitive christians, whose fortitude was both 
general and extraordinary ; insomuch that Lac- 
tantius and others observed, that the women and 
children did not shew the least sign of com- 
plaint either in look, voice or motion, when they 
«eeraed to lie under the extremity of torture. 
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The way to acquire a contempt of death effec- 
tually is to live well. There is no such bravery 
as that of a good christian. *^e that can look 
the other world in the face needs fear nothing. 
But as to the courage of bullies and town sparks, 
who are so iiardy as to risk body and soul, upon 
a point of pretended honour, there is no lan- 
guage which can reach their extravagance : they 
are distempered beyond the lunacy of Bedlam, 
and should be taken care of accordingly. 



ESSAY 23. 



SOCIAL AFFECTIONS. 



(Lord Shafteshury.) 



It is a common saying that interest governs the 
world. But I believe, whoever looks narrowly 
into the affairs of it will find that passion, hu- 
mour, caprice, zeal» faction, and a thousand 
other springs, which are counter to self interest, 
have a considerable part in the movement of 
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Ihis machine. There are more wheels and 
counterpoises in this engine than are easily Ima* 
gined. It is of too complex a kind to fall 
under one simple view> or be explained thus 
briefly in a word or two. The studiers of this 
mechanism must have a very partial eye to over- 
look all other motions besides those of the lowest 
and -narrowest compass. It is hard that in the 
plan or description of this clockwork no wheel 
or balance should be allowed on the side of the 
better and more enlarged affections ; that nothing 
should be understood to be done in kindness or 
generosity ; nothing in pure good nature or 
friendship, or through any-social or natural affec- 
tion of any kind : when perhaps the main springs 
of this machine will be found to be either those 
very natural affections themselves* or a com- 
pound kind derived from them, and retaining 
more than one half of tlieir nature. 

But here it must not be expected that I should 
draw up a formal scheme of the passions, or 
pretend to shew their genealogy and relation, 
how they are interwoven with one another, or 
interfere with our happiness and interest. It 
would be beyond the genius and compass of an 
essay, to frame a just plan or model; by which 
the proportion which the friendly and natural 
affections bear to each other in this order of ar- 
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chitecture^ might be shewn. Modern projectors 
I know would willingly rid their hands of these 
natural materials ; and would fain build afler a 
more uniform way. They would new frame 
the human heart ; and have a mighty fancy to 
reduce all its motions, balances, and weights to 
that one principle, a cool and deliberate selfish- 
ness. Men, it seems, are unwilling to think they 
can be so outwitted and imposed on by nature, 
as to be made to serve her purposes rather than 
their own : They are ashamed to be drawn thus 
out of themselves^ and forced from what they 
esteem their true interest. 

There has been at all times a sort of narrow- 
minded philosophers, who have thought to set 
this difference to rights by conquering nature in 
themselves. A primitive father, and founder* 
among these saw well this power of nature, 
and understood it so far that he earnestly ex- 
horted his followers neither to beget childreu 
nor serve their country. 

'• Tu Pater, ct renim inventor ' Tu patria nobis 

** Suppeditas praecepta l"f 

There was no dealing with nature, it seems, 
while these alluring objects stood in the way. 
Relations, friends, countrynien, laws, politic con- 
stitutions, the beauty of order and government, 

' * Epicurus. f Lucretius, lib, 3. 
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tiid the interest of society and mankind, were 
objects which he well saw would naturally 
raise a stronger affection than any which was 
grounded upon the narrow bottom of mere self. 
His advice therefore, not to marry, nor engage in 
public concerns was wise, and suitable to his design. 
There was no way to be truly a disciple of this 
philosophy, but to leave family, friends, country, 
and society, to cleave to It. And in good 
earnest, who would not, if it were happiness to 
do so? The philosopher, however, was kind 
in telling us his thought. It was a token of his 
fatherly love of mankind. 

But the revivers of this philosophy in latter 
days, appear to be of a lower genius. They 
seem to have understood less of this force of 
nature, and thought to alter the thing by shifting 
a name. They would so explain all the social 
passions and natural affections, as to denominate 
them of the selfish kiud. Thus civility, hospita- 
lity, humanity towards strangers, or people in dis- 
tress, is only a more deliberate selfisliliess. An 
honest heart is only a more cunning one ; and 
honesty and good nature a more deliberate or 
better regulated self-love. The love of kindred, 
children, and posterity, is purely love of one's 
self, and of one s own immediate blood ; as if 
by this reckoning all mankind were not included, 

VOL. I. h 
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all being of one blood and joined by intermar^ 
riages and alliances^ as tbey have been tram- 
planted in colonies and mixed one with another. 
And thus love of one's country, and love of 
mankind, must be also self-love. Magnanimity, 
and courage, no doubt, are modifications of this 
universal self-love. For courage (says our mo- 
dem philosopher*) is constant anger; and all 
men (says a witty poett) would be cowaids if 
they durst. 

That the poet and the philosopher both were 
cowards, may be yielded perhaps without dis- 
pute. They may have spoken to the best of 
their knowledge. But for true courage, it has so 
little to do with anger, that there lies aiways the 
strongest suspicion against it when this passion 
is highest. The true courage is cool and cafan. 
The bravest of men have the Wast of a brutal^ 
bullying insolence, and in the very tinse of danger 
are found to be the most serene, pleasant, and 
free. Rage, we know, can make a coward forget 
himself a])4 fight. But what is done in fiiry or 
anger, can never be placed to the account of 
courage. 

* Sudden courage, says Hobbes (Lev. ch. 6.) is anger. 
Therefore courage, considered as constant, must, in his 
account, be defined constant anger, or anger constaatiy 
returning. 

f Lord Rochester's Satire against Man. 
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Other authors there have been of a jet infe^ 
lioridnd; a sort of dbtributers and party re- 
tailers (of this wit, who have run changes and 
divisioas without end ui>ou this article of Self- 
iove. You have the very same thought spun 
€Nit an hundred ways, and drawn into mottos 
and devices to set forth this riddle ; they say 
** act as generously and disinterestedly as you 
please, self is still at the bottom, and nothing 
else." Now if these gentlemen who delight^so 
mocii in the play of words, but are cautious 
faoiw they grapple closely with definitions, would 
tell us only what self interest was, and deter- 
aaioe happiness and good, there would be an 
end of this emgmatical wit. For in this we 
i&ould agree, that ha|^[nness was to be pursued, 
and in fact was always sought after : but whe- 
dier found in following nature, and giving way to 
ooramon affection, or in suppressing it, and turn- 
ing every passion towards private advantage, a 
narrow self end, or the preservation of mere 
life ; this would be the matter in debate between 
us. The question would not be " Who loved 
himself or \yho not, but who loved and served 
himself after the rightest and the truest manner. 

It is the height of wisdom no doubt to be 
rightly selfish ; and to value life, as far as life is 
good, belongs as much to courage as to discre- 
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tioD. Bnt a wretched life is do wise man's wbb* 

To be without honesty is in effect to be without 

natural affection, or sociableness of any kind. 

And a life without natural afiection, friendship, 

or sociableness, would be found a wretched one, 

were it to be tried. It is, as these feelings and 

affections are intrinsically valuable and worthy, 

that self-interest is to be rated and esteemed. A 

man is by nothing so much himself as by his 

temper, and the character of his passions and 

afiections. If he loses what is manly and worthy 

in these, he is as much lost to himself as when 

he loses his memory and understanding. ^ The 

least step into villainy or baseness changes the 

character and value of life. He who would 

preserve life at any rate must abase himself worse 

than any one else can abase him. And if life 

be not a dear thing indeed, he who has refused 

to live a villain, and has preferred death to a 

base action, has been a gainer by the bargain. 



lis 
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OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 



(From The Museum.) 

AN AFFECTING STORY. 



Of all the pleasures that endear human life^ 
there are none more worthy the attention of a 
rational ^creature than those that flow from the 
mutual return of conjugal love. Our great poet 
Milton, after describing the nuptial bower of 
Adam and £v^ in Paradise, thus apostrophises 
that blissful state. 

" Hail, wedded love, mysterious law, true source 

Of human offspring, sole propriety 

In Paradise, of all things common else 1 

By thee adulterous lust was driv'n from men. 

Among the bestial herds to range ; by thee. 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure. 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of Father, Son, and Brother first were known 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets I — 

Here love his golden shafts employs ; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves hit purple wings." 

VOL. I. L 2 
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When the filial time of parting was come, 
they emhraced with the utmost grief, and ttie 
wannest prayers to Heaven for the safety of 
each other. As soon as this afflicting scene was 
over, Marini embarked, and having a fair wind, 
arrived safe at Bastia in a few hours. The pro- 
giess of the insurrection being checked and the 
afiairs of the island settled, our lover prepared 
for his return ; but as he was walking one day by 
the harbour where the ships of burthen lay, he 
beard two sailors who were just arrived,^ talking 
of the death of a Genoese uoUeman's wife, then 
absent from the republic. Thb casual circum- 
stance gieatly alarmed him, and roused hb curi- 
o»ty to listen further to their conversation, 
when after a little pause he heard one of them 
mention the name of his dear Moninaia. At 
these words bis surprise and^ affliction were so 
great that he had not power to follow the raari* 
ners to satisfy his doubt, but swooned away» 
and when he recovered found hinsiself surrounded 
by his lamenting servants. 

While this happened to Marini, somethmg of 
the same nature equally distressed Monimia; 
for an imperfect report came to Genoa by the 
captain of a Venetian vessel, that a gentleman 
named Marini, had been surprised and killed by 
a desultory party of the rebels. These two ae^ 
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eounls involved the unfortunate pair in the deepest 
affliction ; they immediately took shipping to be 
convinced of what they so much dreaded to know; 
the one for Corsica, the other for Genoa. A vio- 
lent storm arose, which drove both their vessek 
upon a little island in the Mediterranean. Ma- 
rini's ship landed first, when, while the crew were 
refreshing themselves, the inconsolable widower, 
as he deemed himself, wandered into a httle 
wood near the shore to indulge his grief. Soon 
afterwards the Genoese ship reached the land, 
and the same motive led Monimia, with one of 
her maids, to the place where her husband was 
bewailing his loss. They heard each other's com- 
plaint, and drew nearer mutually to see a wretch 
whom thev deemed more miserable than them- 
selves. But how great was the astonishment of 
both, when they met in a little path, and saw 
each other. So great and sudden was the tran- 
sition from misery to joy, that they fell into each 
others arms, and expired in a few mmutes. Their 
bodies were conveyed to Italy, and interred in 
the same vault with all the solemnity and mag- 
nificence due to their quality and eminent vurtue* 



lis 
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OK THE CHARACTERS OF OUR 
GREAT DRAMATIC POETS. 



(Dryden.) 



ShAKE^EARE was theman wlio of all modem 
9Im1 perkaf>s antient poets, had the latest and 
most o9a^reheiisi?e soul* All the ima^ of 
vature were still present to him> and he drew 
them not laboriously but luckily: when he de« 
seiibes any thii^» you more than see it, you feel 
it too. Those who accuse him of wanting^ 
kamiogygive lumthe greater commendation: he 
was naturally learned, he needed not the spec- 
tacles of books to read nature, he looked in- 
wards and found her there* I cannot say lie is 
every where alike ; were he so, I should do him 
injury to compare him with the greatest of man- 
kind. He is many times flat, insipid : his comic 
wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swell* 
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iDg into bombast. But he is always great when 

some great occasion is presented to bim ; no man 

ean say he ever bad a fit subject for his wit, and 

did not then raise himself as high above the rest 

of poets 

Quantum Icjiita solent inter viburna cnpressi.* 

Virgil's Eclogues* 

The consideration of this made Mr. Hales o# 
Eton say, that there was no subject of which 
any poet ever wrote but be could produce it 
much better done in Sliakespeare ; and however 
others are now generally preferred before him, yet 
the age wherein he lived, which had contempora^- 
ries with him, Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled 
tb^m to him in their esteem : and in the last 
king's court, when Ben's reputation was at the 
highest, sir John Suckling, and with bim thie 
greater part of the courtiers, set our Shakespeare 
far above him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of whom I am next to 
«peak, had, with the tidvantage of Shakespeare's 
wit, which was their precedent, great natural 
gifts improved by study ; Beaumont, especially, 
being so accurate a judge of plays, that Ben Jon- 
son while he lived, submitted all his writings 
to his censure, and it is thought used his 
judgment in correctiBg, if not contriving^ all his 

* As cypresses above the bumble shrubs. 
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plots. What value he had for him appears bj 
the verses he wrote to him, and therefore I need 
speak no farther of it* The first play that brought 
Fletcher and him in esteem was their Philaster ; 
for before that they had written two or three 
yery unsuccessfully, as the like is reported of Ben 
Jonson, before he wrote Every Man in his Hu- 
mour. Their plots were generally more regular 
than Shakespeare's, especially those which were 
made before Beaumont's death ; and they under- 
stood and imitated the conversation of gentlemen 
much better, whose wild debaucheries and quick- 
ness of wit in repartees, no poet before them 
could paint as they have done. Humour, which 
Ben Jonson derived from particular persons, they 
made it not their business to describe : they re- 
presented all the passions very lively, but, above 
all, love. I am inclined to believe the English 
language in them arrived to its highest perfec- 
tion; what words have been since taken in, are 
rather superfluous than orn&mental . Their plays 
are now the most pleasant and frequent enter- 
tainments of the stage; two of theirs being acted 
through the year forone of Shakespeare's or Jon- 
son's* : the reason is, because there is a certain 

♦ The reader will recollect that this essay was written 
in the latter end of tiie reign of Charles the second, 
when it was the fashion to admire and imitate the 
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gaiety in their comedies, and pathos in their more 
serious playsy which suits generally with all men's 
humours. Shakespeare's language is likewise a 
little olisolete^ and Ben Jonson's wit comes short 
of theirs. 

As for Jonson, to whose character 1 am noir 
arrived, if we look upon him while he was him- 
self, (for his last plays were but his dotages) I 
think him the most learned and judicious writer 
which any theatre ever had. He was a most se- 
vere judge of himself, as well as others. One can- 
not say that he wanted wit, but rather that he 
was frugal of it. In his works you find little to 
retrench or alter. Wit, and language, and hu- 
mour also in some measure, we had before him ; 
but something of art was wanting to the drama 
till he came. He managed his strength to more 
advantage than any who preceded him. You 

regularity aod taste of the French drama. Hence 
the plays of our immortal bard, who so boldly broke 
through "the unities of time and place ; and whose wit 
though natural was uncultivated, were less^esteemedthan 
the more regular and studied productions of his cotem- 
porary dramatists. A great revolution has since taken 
place in the national taste, and the plays of Shakespeare 
have experienced such great and deserved approbation, 
that they have almost totally superseded those which di- , 
vided with them the public applause in the time of Dry- 
den. 

TOL. I. M 
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ietdom find faiiii making love io any of hi» aceses, 
OS endeavooring to i»o¥€ the passiom^ h9»g^» 
was too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefttttyv 
esqpeeially wbeii he came after those who per* 
fonned both to such a height. Humour was hb 
proper sphere, and in that he delighted most to 
represent mechasics* 

He was deeply conversant in the anlients» boik 
Greek and Latin, and be borrowed boldly fsoim 
them : there is scarce a poet or historian iimoD^ 
the Roman authors of those time» whom he has 
not translated in Sejanus and Gataline. But be 
has done his robberies so openly, that one may 
aee be fears not to be tased by any law. He in*, 
vades authors like a monarch, and what would 
be theft in other poets^'is only victory in bum 
With the spoils of these writers he so represents 
old Rome to us, in its rites, ceremonies^ and cos^ 
toms, that if one of their poets had written either 
of his tragedies we had seen less of it than in 
him. If there was any fault in his language, it 
was that he weaved it too closely and laboriously, 
in his comedies especially : perhaps too he did a 
little too much Romanize our tongue Jeaving the 
words which he translated almost as much Latin 
r as he fouwl them: wherein, though betcamedly 
followed their language, he did not enough com*- 
ply with the idiom of ours. 
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If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I 
must acknowljcdge him the more correct poet» 
but Shakespeare the greater wit*. Shakespeare 
was the Homer, or lather of our dramatic poets, 
Jonson the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writ- 
ing ; I admire him, but I love Shakespeare. To 
conclude of him; as he has giveD us the most 
correct plays, so in the precepts which he has 
laid down in his Discoveries, we have as many 
and profitable rules for perfecting the stage, as 
any with which the French can furnish us. 

* Wit, in the time of Drydfio, was often used for ^e* 
aius. 
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SERIOUSNESS. 



(Norris.J 



Since I began to consider so far as to make 
reflections upon myself, the most early and pre- 
vailing disposition which I observedy was an ish 
clination to seriousness. And since I considered 
the nature of things, and the circumstances of 
human life> I found I had reason to thank the 
kind influence of my birth, for making that my 
temper, which otherwbe I must have been at 
more cost to acquire. 

For though it be generally reckoned only as a 
semi-virtue, and by somd as no virtue at all, yet 
certainly nothing is of greater advantage, both 
as to btellectual and moral attainments, than to 
be of a serious, composed, and collected spirit. 
If it be not itself a virtue, it is at least the soil in 
which the virtues naturally grow, and the most 
visible mark whereby to know those who are vi^ 
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tuoijis* This is that which distinguishes a man 
firoin a child, and a wise man from a fool. For 
as the son of Sirach obsenres» ^' A man may be 
known by his lode, and one that has understand*- 
ing by his countenance when thou meetest him/' 
And again, ** A fool lifts up his voice with 
laughter, but a wise man does scarce smile a 

litfle.*' 

There is indeed a near relation between seri- 
ousness and wbdom> and one is the mostezedU 
lent friend to the other. A manof a serious^se- 
4«te» and considerate temper, as he b always in 
a veady disposition for meditation (the best in^ 
ptovemen t both of knowledge and manners) so he 
thinks without disturbance, and enters not upon 
a second notion, till he is master of the first. 
Whereas a man of a loose, volatile/and shattered 
humour, thinks only by fits and slarte, when the 
serious mood comes upon him ; and even fhea 
loo, if the least trifle cross his way, his desultory 
fancy takes ^ scent, leaves the unfinished and 
half mangled notion, and skips away in pursuit 

of the new game. 

Indeed, nothing excellent can be done without 
tericmsness ; and he that courts wisdom must 
be m earnest. For to pretend to arraoge a rea^ 
aonable system of thoughts with an unsettled 
kead, is as riAoulous as to think of writingstraight 
VOL. I. M 2 
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in a jumbling coach^ or. to draw an exact picture 
with a palsied hand. Nay» he that will hit his 
mark, must have a steady hand as well as a quick 
eye ; and he that will think to any purpose, must 
have a fixed and composed temper, as well as 
quick parts. 

Accordingly we find that those among the 
philosophic sects, who professed extraordinary 
eminence in wisdom or virtue, assumed also a 
peculiar gravity of habit, and solemnity of beha- 
viour ; and the most sacred and mysterious rites 
of religion were usually performed with silence, 
and that not only for decency, but for advan- 
tage. Thus the Italians, with gravity of beha- 
viour, are also remarkable for uncommon polite- 
ness and ingenuity, especially for poetry, music, 
and painting, things which depend not only upon 
strength of imagination, but require also great 
justness of thought, and exactness of judgment. 
And it is a known observation of Aristotle con- 
cerning melancholy, that it promotes contempla- 
tion, and makes great wits. Thus again the 
discipline of silence was a considerable part of 
the Pythagoric institution. 

But because a solemn deportment may some- 
times disguise an unthinking mind, and grave, in 
some mens dictionaries, signifies the same as dull, 
I shall define more closely wherein the true idea 
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I 

of seriousness consists^ or what it is to be in 
good earnest a serious man ; and we may distin- 
guish seriousness from these qualities^ which, re- 
sembling it m appearance, prove often the cause 
of error and confusion. 

It does not consist in the moroseness of a 
cynic, nor in the severity of an hermit, nor in 
the demureness of affected precision ; it is neither 
m a drooping head, nor a mortified face, nor a 
primitive beard. It is something very different and 
more excellent than this, which must compose a 
serious man. And I believe, I shall not misrepre- 
sent him, if I say, he is one who duly and impar- 
tially weighs the value of things, so as neither to 
esteem trifles, nor despise things really excellent; 
who dwells much at home, and studies to know 
himself as well as books or men : who considers 
why be came into the world, how great his busi- 
ness, how short his stay, and how uncertain the 
time when he shall leave it : in a word, who 
knows how to distinguish between a moment 
and eternity. 

This is to be truly serious, and however the 
pretender to gaiety and levity of humour, may 
miscall and ridicule it by the names of melan- 
choly, dullness, and stupidity ; he that is thus 
disposed, cannot fail of being wise and go6d 
here, and happy hereafter. 
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Some writers in casting up the ^oods most dt^ 
sirable in life, have given them this jrstaik, health, 
beauty and riches. Of the iirst I £ad do dis- 
pute, but to the two otheiss much may be saidc 
for beauty is a good that mjikes pthers happy 
rather than one's self; and how riches should 
cbim so high a rank, 1 cannot telU when so 
gnsaty so wise» and so good apart of flsankiiid» 
have in %U ages preferred poverty before thenu 
The Therapeutas and Ebionitesamoag the iefn, 
the primitive monks and modem frius among 
the Christiansy so many dervises among the 
Mahometans^ the Brachmans among the Indsanf, 
and all the antieiit pbUosopbecs, who, whatever 
else they diff^ed im, agreed m this of despisiiig 
richeSfftad at best esteeming them an umieees^ 
lafy trouble cv incmBbrance of life. Sotfaa 
wheUier they ave to be reckoned among goods or 
eviis^ is yet left In doubt. 

When I was yoimg and in some idle oom* 
pan^, it was proposed^ that every one AaiiU. 
teU what his three wishes should be, if they 
wa;e sure to be granted. Some were very plear 
■ant, and some veiy extrova^nt ; mine were 
healthy and peace, and fair weather, whick 
though out of the way among yousig men« yet 
perhaps might pass well enough among ^d. 
They are all of a strain ; for bealtb in the body 
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knowy yet I may perhaps give them the occasioa 
to consider more than they do. 

This is a sort of instruction that no man can 
dislike, since it comes from himself, and is made 
without envy or fear, constraint or obligation, 
which makes us commonly dislike what is taught 
us by others. Ail men would be glad to be 
their own masters, and should not be sorry to be 
their own scholars, when they pay no more for 
their learning, than for their own thoughts, 
which they have commonly more store of about 
them, than they know what to do with ; and 
.which if they do not apply to something of good 
use, nor employ about something of ill, they will 
trifle ai^ay upon something vain or impertinent ; 
their thoughts will be but waking dreams, as 
their dreams are sleeping thoughts* Yet of all 
sorts of instructions, the best is gained from our 
own thoughts as well as experience : for though 
a nan may grow learned by other men's 
thoughts, yet he will grow wise or happy only by 
his own; the use of other men's towards these 
ends, is but to serve for our own reflections, 
otherwise they are but like meat swallowed down 
for pleasure or greediness, which only charges 
the stomach, or fumes into tlie brain, if it be 
not well digested, and thereby turned into the 
Tery mass or substance of the^body that receives it« 
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can dathe meanest, the worst, and most cri- 
minal of his subjects. 

To know that the passions or distempers of 
the mind make our lives unhappy, in spite of all 
accidents and favours of fortune, a man perhaps 
must be a philosopher, and requires much 
thought and study, and deep reflections. To be 
a stoic, and grow insensible of pain, as well as 
poverty or disgrace, one must be perhaps some- 
thing more or less than a man, renounce com- 
mon nature, oppose common truth and constant 
experience. But there needs little learning or 
study, more than common thought and observa- 
tion, to find out that ill health loses not only 
the enjoyments of fortune, but the pleasures of 
sense, and even of imagination, and hinders the 
common operations both of mind and body» 
from being easy and free. 

Let philosopiiers reason and differ about the 
chief good or happiness of man ; let them find it 
where they can, and place it where they please; 
but there is no mistake so gross, or opinion so 
impertinent, (how common soever) as to think 
pleasures arise from what is without us, rather 
than from what is within ; from the impression 
given us of objects, rather than from the dispo- 
sition of the organs that receive them. The 
various effects of the same objects upon different 
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personSi or upon the same persons at different 
times, make the contrary most evident. Some 
distempers make things look yellow, others 
double what we see, the commonest alter our 
tastes and our smells; and the very foulness of 
ears changes sounds. The difference of tempers, 
as well as of age, may have the same effects, by 
the many degrees of perfection or imperfection 
in our original tempers, as well as of strength or 
decay, from the differences of health and of 
years. From all which it is easy, without being 
a great naturalist, to conclude, that our percep- 
tions are formed, and our imaginations raised 
upon them, in a very great measure, by the dis- 
positions of the organs through which the seve- 
ral objects make their impressions; and that 
these vary according to the different frame and 
temper of the others, as the sound of the same 
breath passing through an oaten pipe, a flute, or 
a trumpet. 

But to leave philosophy, and return to health. 
Whatev<*r is true concerning the dependence of 
happiness upon the temper of the mind, it is cer- 
tain that pleasures depend upon the temper of the 
body, and that to enjoy them, a man must be 
well with himself, as the vessel must be sound to 
have your wine sweet ; for otherwise, let it be 
never so pleasant and generous, it loses the 
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taste ; and pour in never so mucb, it all tumt 
sour, ana were better to let alone. Whoever 
will eat well, must have a stomach ; who will 
relish the pleasure of wine, must have his mouth 
in taste; nay, to find any felicity, or take any 
pleasure, iu the greatest advantages of honour 
and fortune, a man must be in health. Who 
would not be covetous, and with reason, if this 
could be purchased with gold ? Who not ambi- 
tious, if it were at the conuuand of power, or 
restored by honour. But alas ! a white staff 
will not help gouty feet to walk better than a 
common cane ; nor a blue ribband bind up a 
wt>und so well as a fillet. The glitter of gold, 
or of diamonds, will but hurt sore eyes, instead 
of curing them ; and an aching head will be no 
more eased by wearing a crown, than a common 
night cap. 

The two great blessings of life, are, in my 
opinion, health and good humour ; and none 
contribute more to one another. Without 
health, all will allow life to be but a burthen ; 
and the several conditions of fortune, all weari- 
some, dull, or disagreeable, without good hu- 
mour. Nor does any seem to contribute to- 
wards the true happiness of life, but as it serves 
to increase that treasure, or to preserve it. What- 
ever other differences are conunonly appre- 
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hended io the several conditions of fortune^ 
none perhaps will be found so true, or so great, 
as what is made by those two circumstances, so 
little regarded in the common course or pursuits 
of mortal men. 

Whether long life be a blessing or no, God 
only can determine, who alone knows what 
length it is like to run, and bow it is like to be 
attended. Socrates used to say, it was pleasant 
to grow old with good health and a good friend; 
and he might have reason. A man may be con- 
tent to Uve, while he is no trouble to himself, or 
his friends ; but after that, it is hard if he be not 
content to die. I knew, and esteemed a person 
abroad, who used to say, a man must be a mean 
wretch^ that desired to live beyond the age of 
threescore. But so much I doubt is certain, 
that in life as in tvine, he that will drink itgoodf 
must not draw it to the dregs. 

When this happens, one cohi^fort of age may 
be, that whereas younger men ^re usually in 
pain, when they are not in pleasui'e ; old men 
find a sort of pleasure, whenever they are out of' 
pain. And as young men often lose, or impair 
their present enjoyments, by raving after what is 
to come, by vam hopes or fruitless fears ; so old 
men relieve the wants of their age, by pleasing 
reflection upon what is past. Therefore men iu 
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the health and vigour of their age^ should en- 
deavour to fill their minds with reading, with 
travel, with the best conversation, and with the 
worthiest actions, either in their public or private 
stations ; that they may have something agreea- 
ble left to feed on when they are old, by pleas- 
ing remembrances. 

But as those are only clean beasts which chew 
the cud when they have fed enough, so they 
must be clean and virtuous men, that can reflect 
with pleasure upon the past accidents and 
courses of their lives. Besides, men who grow 
old with good sense, a good fortune, and good 
nature, cannot want the pleasure of pleasing 
others, by assbting with their gifts, their credit, 
their advice, such as deserve ; as well as their 
care of children, kindness to friends, and bounty 
to servants. 

But there cannot, indeed, live a more unhappy 
creature, than an ill natured old man, who is 
neither capable of receiving pleasures, nor sensi« 
ble of doing them to others. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 



(Norris.) 



X O be careful baw we manage and employ 
time^ is one of the first precepts that is taught in 
the school of wisdom, and one of the last that is 
learnt. The first and leading dictate of prudence 
is, to propose to ourselves our true and best in- 
terest as our end ; and the next is, to make use 
of all the means and opportunities by which that 
end is to be attained. And betwixt these two 
there is such a close connection, that he who 
does not do the latter, cannot be supposed to 
intend the former. He that b not careful of his 
^tions shall never persuade me that he seriously 
proposes to himself bis best interest as his end; 
for if he did, he would as seriously apply him- 
self to the regulation of the other as the means: 
40 he that is not careful of his time, cannot in 

reason be supposed to be careful of his actions, 
VOL. I. N 2 
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for if he were, he woald certainly have a special 
regard to the opportunity of their performance. 
But though this precept he one of the elemen- 
tary dictates of prudence, and stands written in 
the first page of the book of wisdom ; yet such 
is the sottbhuess and stupidity of the world, that 
none is more slowly learned. And it is a stu^ 
pendous consideration, that although among all 
the talents which are committed to our steward- 
ship. Time on several accounts is the most pre- 
cious; yet there is none of which the generality 
of men are more profuse and regardless. 
Though it be a thing of such inestimable value 
that it is not distributed to use entirely and alone, 
like other blessings; but is dealt out in minutes 
and little parcels,as if we were not fit to be trusted 
with the entire possession of such a choice trea- 
sure ; yet there are many who think themselves 
so overstocked with it, that instead of husband- 
ing it to advantage, the principal business of their 
thoughts is how to rid their hands of it. Accord- 
ingly they catch at every shadow and opportu- 
nity of relief; strike in at a venture with the 
next companion, and provided the dead com- 
modity be taken ofi^, care not who is the chap- 
man. Nay, it is obvious, that even those who are 
frugal and thrifty in every thing else, are yet ex- 
tremely prodigal of theur best revenue. Time, of 
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** which alone (as Seneca well observes) it is a 
virtue to be covetous." 

Neither may this censure be justly applied to 
the unthinking multitude, the sphere of whose 
consideration is supposed to be very narrow, and 
their apprehension short-sighted ; but I observe, 
that many of those who set up for wits, and pre- 
tend to more than ordinary sagacity, and delicacy 
of sense* do, notwithstanding, spend their time 
very unaccountably, and live away whole days, 
weeks, and sometimes months together, to as 
little purpose (though it may not be so innocently) 
as if they had been asleep. And this they are 
so far from being ashamed to own, that they 
freely boast of it, and pride themselves in it, 
thinking that it tends to their reputation, and 
commends the greatness of their parts ; that they 
can support themselves upon the natural stock, 
virithout being beholden to the interest that is 
brought in by study and industry. 

But if their parts be so good as they would 
have others believe, sure they are worth improve- 
ment ; if not, they have more need of it. And 
tthough it be an argument of a rich mind to bc^ 
able to maintain itself without labour, and sub- 
sist without the advantages of study, yet there is 
no man that has such a portion of sense but will 
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understand the use of Bis lime better than to put 
it to the trial. 

Greatness of parts is so far from being an ^asa 
emption from industry, that I find men of fift 
most exquisite sense in all ages were always m^t 
sparing of their lime. I therefore much sulpect 
the excellency of those men's parts who are dis- 
solute and careless mb-spenders of their fame. 

He who considers these things (and sorely he 
must needs be a very unthinking man ^jdso does 
not) will certainly be choice of his^tiiiie, and 
look upon it no longer as a bare st^te of dura* 
tion, but as an opportunity ; and consequently 
. will let uo part^ or at least no considerable part, 
of it slip away either unobserved or unimproved. 
Tins is the most effectual way to secure the cha- 
racter of a wise man here, and the reward of 
one hereafter. Whereas the vain enthusiastic 
pcetenders to the gift of wit, that trifle away their 
time, betray the shallowness aud poverty pf their 
sense to the discerning few. 
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ESSAY 29. 



TASTE. 



(Burke.) 



A RECTITUDE of judgment in the arts, 
m^hich may be called a good taste, in a great 
measure depends on sensibility ; because if the 
mind has no bent to the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation^ it will never apply itself sufliciently to 
works of that species to acquire a competent 
knowledge in them. But though a degree of 
sensibility is requisite to form a good judgment, 
yet a good judgment does not necessarily arise 
from a quick sensibility of pleasure. On the 
contrary, it frequently happens that a very poor 
judge, merely by force of a greater complexional 
sensibility, is more affected by a very poor piece, 
than the best judge by the most perfect ; for as 
every thing new, extraordinary, grand or passion- 
ate, b well calculated to affect such a person, 
and that the faults do not affect him, his plea* 
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sure is more pure and unmixed : and as it is 
merely a pleasure of the imagination, it is much 
higher than any which is derived from a recti* 
tude of the judgment. 

The judgment is for the greater part employed 
in throwing stumbling blocks in the way of the 
imagination, in dissipating the scenes of its en- 
chantment, and in tying us down to the ^agree- 
able yoke of our reason ; for almost the only 
pleasure that men have in judging belter than 
others, consists m a sort of conscious pride and 
superiority, which arises from thinking rightly ; 
but then this is an indirect pleasure, a pleasure 
which does not immediately result from the 
object which is under contemplation. In the 
morning of our days, when the senses are un- 
worn and tender, the whole man is awake in 
every part, and the gloss of novelty fresh upoo 
all the objects that surround us. How lively 
at that time are our sensations, but how false 
and inaccurate the judgments we form of things ! 
I despair of ever receiving the same degree of 
pleasure from the most excellent performances 
of genius, which I felt at that age fronoi pieces 
which my present judgment regards as trifling 
and contemptible. Every trivial cause of plea- 
sure is apt to affect the man of too sanguine a 
complexion : hb aqppetite is too keen to suder 
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his taste to be delicate : and he is m ail respects 
what Otid says of himself in love, 

*' MoUe meum l«vibus cor est violabiie lelis, 
'* Et semper c^asa est, cur ego semper amem." 

My heart is easily pierced by the slightest darts. 
And I always iind a reason for love. 

One of this character can never be a refined 
judge ; never what the comic poet calls elegant 
formarum spectator. The excellence and force 
of a composition must always be imperfectly es- 
timated from its effects on the minds of any, 
except we know the temper and character of 
those minds. The most powerful effects of 
poetry and music have been displayed, and per- 
haps are still displayed, where these arts are but 
in a very low and imperfect state. The rude 
hearer is affected by the principles which operate 
in these arts even in their rudest-condition ; and 
he is not skilful enough to perceive the defects. 
But as arts advance towards their perfection^ the 
science of criticism advances with equal pace, 
and the pleasure of judges is frequently inter- 
rupted by the faults which are discovered in the 
most finished compositions. 

Before I leave this subject, I cannot help 
taking notice of an opinion which many persons 
entertain, as if the taste were a separate faculty 
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of the mind, and distinct from the judgment 
and imagination ; a species of instinct by which 
yte are struck naturally, find at the first glance, 
without any previous reasoning, with the exeel- 
Jencies or defects of a composition. So far as 
the imagination and the passions are concerned, 
I believe it true that the reason is little consulted ; 
but where disposition, where decordm, where 
congruity are concerned, in short, where the best 
taste differs from the worst, I am convinced that 
the understanding operates, aud nothing else ; 
and its operation is in reality far from being al- 
ways sudden, or when it is sudden, it is often 
far from being right. Men of the best taste by 
consideration frequently change these early and 
precipitate judgments, which the mind from its 
aversion to neutrality and doubt, loves to form 
on the spot. 

It is known that the taste (whatever it is) is 
improved exactly as we improve our judgment, 
by extending our knowledge, by a steady atten- 
tion to our object, and by frequent exercise. 
, They who have not taken these methods, if their 
taste decides quickly, it is always uncertainly ; 

and their quickness is owing to their presump- 
tion and rashness, and not to any hidden irradi- 

ution that in a moment dispels all darkness from 

iieir minds. , 
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But they, who have cultivated that species of 
knowledge which makes the object of taste, by 
degrees and habitually, attain not only a sound- 
ness but a readiness of judgment, as men do by 
the same methods on all other occasions. At 
first they are obliged to spell, but at last they 
read with ease and with celerity ; yet this celerity 
of its operation is nor proof that the taste is a 
distinct faculty. Nobody, I believe, has attended 
the course of a discussion, which turned upon 
matters within the sphere of mere naked 
reason, but must have observed the extreme 
readiness with which the whole process of the 
argument is carried on, the grounds discovered, 
the objections raised and answered, and the con- 
clusions drawn from premises, with a quickness 
altogether as great as the taste can be supposed 
to wi^rk with ; and yet where nothing but plain 
reason either is or can be suspected to operate. 
. To multiply principles for every different appear- 
ance is useless, and unphilosophical too, in 9l 
high degree. 
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ESSAY 30. 



ON THE BIFFERENT CHARACTERS OF 

MANKIND. 



(Melmoth.) 



Pope lays it down as a maxim, thai 

** The proper study of mankind is man." 

There cannot indeed be a more usefal/ nor per- 
haps a more easy science ; so many lessons of 
this kind are every moment forcing themselves 
upon our observation, that it should seem scarce 
possible not to be well acquainted with the va- 
rious turns and dispositions of the human heart. 
'^And yet there are so few who are really adepts 
in this article, that to say of a man he knows the 
world, is generally esteemed a compliment of 
the most significant kind. 

The reason, perhaps, of the general ignorance 
which prevails in this sort of knowledge, may 
arise from our judging too much by universal 
principles. Whereas there is a wonderful dis- 
parity in mankind, and numberless characters 
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exist which cannot properly be reduced to any 
regular and fixed standard. Pascal observes, 
that the greater sagacity any man possesses, the 
more originals he will discern among his species ; 
as it is the remark of Sir William Temple, that 
no nation under the sun abounds with so many 
as our own. Plutarch is of opinion, that there 
is a wider difference between individuab of our 
own kind, than what is observable between 
creatures of a separate order ; while Montague 
(who seems to have known human nature per- 
fectly well), supposes the distance to be still more 
remote, and asserts, that the distinction is much 
greater betwixt man and man, than between man 
and beast. 

The comic writers have not, perhaps, taken all 
the advantage they might of this diversity of hu- 
' mour in the human race. A judicious observer 
of the world might single out abundant materials 
for ridicule, without having recourse to those 
worn-out characters which are for ever returning 
upon the stage. If I were acquainted with any 
genius in this class of writers, I think I could 
furnish him with an original, which, if artfully re- 
presented and connected with proper incidents, 
might be very successfully introduced into co- 
medy. The person I have in view, is my neigh- 
bour Sti^otes. 
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Sii|ote5> in bis youtb, was esteemed to have 
good sen^e, ^nd a tolerable taste for letters ; as 
he gained some reputation at the university in 
the i^sual exercises. But as soon as he was freed 
from the restraint of hi^ tutors^ the natural rest- 
lessness of his temper broke out> and he has 
never from that time to this^ applied biniself for 
half an hour together to any single pursuit. He 
is extremely active iu his disposition> but hi9 
whole life is one incessant whirl of trifles. He 
rises, perhaps, with a full intent of amusing him- 
self all tbe morning with his gun : but before be 
has got half the lengtli of a field, he recoUectf 
that he owes a visit, which he must instantly 
pay ; accordingly, his horse is saddled, and he 
sets out. But, in his way, he remembers, that be 
has not given proper orders about such a flower, 
and he must absolutely return, or the whole 
economy .of his garden will be ruined. Thus ia 
whatever action you find him engaged, you may 
be sure it is the very reverse of what he pro- 
posed* Yet with all this quickness of trsmsitioa 
and vivacity of spirits, he is so indolent in every 
thing that has the air of business, that he is at 
least two or three months before be can per- 
suade himself to open any letter he receives : 
and from the same deposition, he has suflTered 
the dividends of- his stocks to run on for inanjjr 
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yearsy vrif hout receiving a shilliDg of the interest. 
Stitotes is possessed of an e^?ite in Dorsetshire, 
but that being the place where his chief business 
lies, b^ chuses constantly to reside with a friend 
near London. This person submits to his hu- 
jnour and his company, in hopes that Stitotes 
will consider him in his will ; but it is more than 
possible, that he will never endure the fatigue of 
signing one. However, havipg here every thing 
provided for him but clothes and pocket money, 
he lives perfectly to his own satisfaction, in full 
employment without any real business; and 
while those who look afler his estate,, take care 
to supply him with sufficient to answer those two 
articles, he is elitirely unconcerned as to the 
rest;- though when he is disposed, to appear 
more than ordinarily important, he will gravely 
harangue upon the roguery of stewards, and 
complain that his rents will scarce maintain him 
in powder and shot half the partridge season. 
In short, Stitotes is one of the most extraordi- 
nary compounds of indolence and activity ever 
observed. 
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AGAINST DESPAIR. 



(Collier.) 



XHE-.lrouble of Despair always rises in pro- 
portion to the evil that is feared. By conse- 
quence the greatest agonies of expectation are 
those which relate to another world. But I 
shall leavti this consideration to the pulpit, and 
proceed upon a lower object. 

Now, Despair, as it respects the business and 
events of life, is an uneasy and impolitic passion. 
It antedates a misfortune, and torments us before 
our time. It spreads a gloominess upon the 
'souly and makes her live in a dungeon beyond 
Ihe notion of pre-existence. It preys upon the 
vitals like the vulture of Prometheus. It cramps 
the powers of nature, and gives being to many 
cross accidents which otherwise would never 
happen. To believe a business impossible, is 
the way to make it so. How many feasible pro- 
jects have miscarried by despondency, and 
been strangled in the birth by a cowardly imagi- 
nation 1 
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Can we foresee the utmost limits of jiatare ? 
And are we acqaainted with all the powers in 
being 1 Is it an easy matter to pronounce upon 
all the alterations of time and accident?- Is De- 
spair so entertaining a companion? Are the 
pleasures of it so inviting and so rapturous ? 
Should we exert our sagacity to torment our- 
selves, and let slip no opportunity of being un- 
happy? As long as there is life there is hope; 
aud if so» it is prudence not to desert it. Hope 
is a vigorous principle ; it is furnished with light 
and heat, to advise and execute. It sets the 
head and the heart at work, and animates us to 
do our utmost. And thus by perpetual pushing 
and assurance, it puts a difficulty out of counte- 
nance, and makes a seeming impossibility give way. 
At the worst, if the success happens to fail, it is 
clear gains as long as jt lasts. It keeps the mind 
easy, and expecting ; and fences off anxiety and 
spleen. It is sometimes so sprightly and profi- 
table a quality, that the plesisure of expectation 
exceeds that of fruition. It refines upon the 
richness of nature, and paints beyond the life ; 
and when the reality is tlms outshone by the 
imagination, success is a kind of disappointment ; 
and to hope, is better than to have. Besides, 
hope has a creditable complexion : it throws a 
generous contempt upon ill usage, and looks 
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like a lyrndsome defiance of amiafortuhe ; ts if 
we should laj, you are somewhat troublesome, 
but I shall conquer you hereafter. Thus a man 
makes ^n honourable exit, if he does nothing 
farther. ' 

But Despah* make's a despicable figure^ and 
descends from a mean origin. It is the ofl&pring 
of fear, of laziness^ and impatience. It argues a 
defect of spirits and .resolution, and sometimes of 
honesty too. After all, the exercise of this pas- 
sion is so troublesome, that methinks nothing 
but dint .of evidence and demonstration should 
force it upon us. I would not despair, unless I 
knew the irrevocable decree was past ; unless I 
saw my misfortune recorded in the book of fate, 
and -signed and sealed by necessity. Indeed 
\Vhere the act is unmanly, or the expectation 
immoral, or contradictory to the attributes of 
God/ we ought to drop our hopes, or rather 
never to entertain them. And therefore I would 
neither hope to play the fool or th€ knave, or be 
immoral ; but when the object is defensible and 
fair, I would not quit my hold as long as it was 
within the reach of possibility. 

Let no map therefore disquiet himself too 
much about the future^ nor quit a just under- 
taking from despondency. Honest people ought 
> to be cheerful^ if only for the credit of their virtue. 
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Let us not grow melancholy upon a superficial 
-view of things ; for that is as far as we can dis* 
cover. It is much better to act our own party 
carefully, and leave the event with the Almighty*. 



ESSAY 32. 



POPULAR DISCOm'ENTS, 



CSir William Temple.) 



TliETlE |s i\p theme so large and easy, no disr 
CQvirse so coipmon, and $o plausible, as the faults 
or fcprruptions of gpverf^ments, the miscarriage^ 
QX complaints of magistrates; none so easily re- 
ceived^ and spread among good and well-mean- 
ing men ; none so mischievously raised and em* 
ployed by ill, nor turned to worse ?md more 
disguised ends. No governments, no times were 
ever free from them, nor ever will be till all 
men are wise, good, and easily contented* No 
civil or pqlitical constitutions can be perfect or 
secure, while they are composed of men, that are 
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for the most part passionate, interested, unjust 
or unthinking, but generally and naturally rest- 
less and unquiet ; discontented with the present, 
and what they have, raving after the fpture, or 
something they want, and thereby e?er disposed 
and desirous to change. 

This makes the first and universal' de&ult of 
all governments ; and this made the philosophers 
of old, instead of seeking or accepting the pub- 
lic magistracies, or offices of .their countries, «m- * 
ploy their time and care to improve men's rea- 
sons, to temper^ their affections, to allay their 
passions, to discover the vanity or the mischief of 
pride and ambition, of riches, and of luxury ; 
believing the only way to make their countries 
happy and gafe, was to make men wise and 
good, just and reasonable. But as nature will 
ever be too strojQg for art, so these excellent men 
succeeded as little in their design, as lawgivers 
have done in the frame of any perfect govern- 
ment ; and all of them left the world much as 
they found it, ever unquiet, subject to changes 
and revolutions, as our minds are to discontents, 
and our bodies to' diseases. 

Another cause of distempers iti states, and dis- 
contents under all governments, is the unequal 
condition that must necessarily fall to the share 
#f so many, and so different men that compose 
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tbem. In g^eat multitudes, few in comparison 
are boru to great titles, or great estates; few can 
be called to public charges, and employments of 
dignity or power ; few by their industry and con- 
ilucty arrive at great degrees of wealth and for- 
tune, and every man speaks of the fair, accord- 
ing to his own market. All are easily satisfied 
with themselves and their own merit, though 
they are not so with their fortune ; and when 
they see others ui better ^condition, whom they 
esteem less deserving, they lay it upon the ill 
constitution of government, the partiality or hu- 
mour of princes, the negligence or corruption of 
ministers. 

The common people always find fault with 
the times, and some must always have reason ; 
for the merchant gains by peace, and the soldier 
by war ; the shepherd by wet seasons, and the 
ploughman by dry ; when the city fills, tlie 
country grows empty, and while trade increases 
in one place, it decays in another. In such va- 
riety of conditions and courses of life, men's de- 
signs and interests roust be very opposite one to 
another, and both cannot succeed alike. Whe- 
ther the> winner laugh or no, the loser will com- 
plain, and rather than quarrel at his own skill or 
fortune, will do it with the dice, or those he 
plays with, or the master of the bouse. When any 
body is angry, some body must be infault i and 
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the faults of seasons fiiikh cannot 1^ remedied, 
of accidents that couid not be inrevented, of mb^ 
carriages that could not be foreseen, are often 
laid upon the government, and, whether right or 
wrong, have the same effect of raising or increas- 
ing the popular discontents. 

Besides the natural propensity, and inevitable 
occasions of complaint from the dispositions of 
men, or accidents of fortune, others proceed 
from the very nature of government. None vras 
ever perfect, or free from very many, and just 
exceptions. The Republics of Athens, Car- 
thage, and Rome, so renowned in the world, 
and which have furnished story with the greatest 
actions and persons upon the records of time, 
were but long courses of disorder and vicissitude, 
perpetually rolling between the oppression of 
the nobles, the seditions pf the people, the violence 
of soldiers^ or the tyranny of commanders. All 
places and ages of the world yield the same ex- 
amples ; and if we travel as far as China and 
Peru, we meet with no one that has ncyt been sub- 
ject to the same concussions, and fallen at some 
time or other, under the same convulsions of 
state, either by civil dissensions, or by foreign ra- 
vasions. 

But how can it otherwise haf^n^ when the 
▼ery ideas of government have been liable to ex- 
ccptidns, aa well as their actoid frames and con- 
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stitQtioiisI The Republic of Phto, the prmci- 
paHty 6f Hobbe% the Rotation of Oceana ^ hare 
been aff inclictedj and found guihy of many 
feults, ot of great infirmities. Nay, the very kindi 
of government have never yet been out of diB- 
pate, but equal faidt» have by some or other 
been laid to the dmrge of them all. An abso- 
lute monarchy rains the people ; a limited one 
' endangers the prince ; an aristocracy is subject to 
the emulatknof the great, and oppressions of the 
meaner sort ; t democracy to popular tumults 
and convulsions; «nd as tyranny commoi^ends 
la popular tumults, so do these often in tyranny, 
whilst factions are so violent that they vrill trust 
any thing else rather than one another. So that 
a perfect scheme of government, seems as end-* 
less and useless a search, as that of the universal 
medicine or the philosophers' stone, never any of 
them out of our fancy, never any like to be in 
ifOK possession. 

Could we even suppose a body politic, framed 
)»erfect in its first conception or institution, yet 
it must fall into decays, not only from the force 
of accidents, but even from the very rust of 
fame, tatd at certain periods, must be furbished 
up, or reduced to its first principles,^ by the ap- 

* Alluding to Harrington's treatise on gorernmcnt. 
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pearanoe and exercise of some great virtaeSy or 
tome great severities. This the Florentines in 
ibeir Repablic termed, RipigUare U Siaioi 
and the Romans often attempted by introducing 
Agrarian laws, but could never achieve it; they 
rather inflamed their dissensions by new feuds 
between the richer and poorer sort. 

This one universal division in all states, 
which is, between the innocent and criminal : 
and another between such^as are in some mea- 
sure contented with what they possess by inhe- 
ritance, or what they expect from their own 
abilities, industry, or parsimony; and others, 
who, dissatisfied with what they have, and not 
trusting to those innocent ways of acquiring 
more, must fall to others, and pass from just'to 
uqjust, from peaceable to violent. The first de- 
' sire safety, and to keep what they have ; the 
second are content with dangers, in hopes to get 
what others legally possess ; one loves the pre- 
sent state and government, and endeavours to 
secure it, and the other desires toeitd this game, 
and shuffle for a new one : one loves fixed laws, 
and the other arbitrary power; yet the last, 
when they have gamed enough by factions and 
disorders, by rapme and violence, then change 
their principles with their fortunes, and grow 
ftiends to established orders and^xed laws. S#Uie 
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Kormatis of old, when they had divided the spoiU 
of the English lands and possessions, grew bold 
defenders of the antient Saxon customs, or com- 
mon laws of the kingdom, against the encroach- 
ments of their own kings. So of later days, it 
was observed that ' -Cromwell's officers in the 
army, who were at first for burning all records, 
for levelling lands while they had none of their 
own ; yet when afterwards they were grown rich 
and landed men, they fell into the praise of the 
English laws, and cried up Magna' Charta, as our 
ancestors had done with much better grace. 

But laws serve to keep men in order, when 
they are first well agreed and instituted, and af- 
terwards continue to be well executed. Discon- 
tents, disorders, and civil dissensions, much more 
frequently arise from want or miscarriage in the 
latter, than in the former. Some excellent law- 
giver or senate, may invent and frame some ex- 
cellent constitution of government ; but none 
can provide, that* all uiagistrates or officers ne- 
cessary to conduct or support it, shall be wise 
men or good, or if they are both, shall have 
^ch care and industry, such application and vi- 
gour as their offices require. Now were the con- 
stitution of any government never so perfect, the 
lain never so just ; yet if the administration be 
ill, ignorant, or corrupt, too rigid, or too remiss. 
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too negligent, or too severe, there wfll be mom 
just occasions given of discontent and complainl, 
than from any wesikness or fault in the ongiaaL 
conception or institution of government* For it 
may perhaps be concluded, with as much rea- 
son as other themes of the Ike nature, that those 
are generally the best governments^ where the 
best men govern ; and let the-sort or scheme be 
what it will, those are ill governments, where ill 
men govern, and are generally employed in the 
offices of state. Yet this is an evil, to which all 
things under the sun are subject ; not only by 
accident, but even by natural dispositions, which 
can hardly be altered. 

How can a prince always chuse well such a& 
be empbys, when men's dispositions are so 
easily mistaken, and their abilities tpo 1 How de^ 
ceitful are appearances I How false are their pro^ 
fessious ! How hidden are .their hearts ! . How 
disguised their principles ! How uncertain their 
humours I Many men are good and esteemed 
when they are private, ill and hated when they 
are in office ; honest and contepted when they 
are poor, covetous and violetit when they grow 
rich. They are bold one dayt and cautious ano- 
ther ; active at one time of their lives, and lasy 
the rest ; sometimes pursue their ambition, |pd 
M>metimes tbeur pleasure ; nay, among soldierS| 
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some are brave one day, and cowards another* 
as great captains have told me on their own ex* 
perience and observation. Gravity often passes 
for wisdom, wit for ability ; what men say for 
what they think, and boldness of talk for bold* 
ness of heart ; yet they are often found to be 
very different. Nothing is so easily cheated, or 
so conunonly mbtaken, as vulgar opmion ; and 
many men come out, when they come into great 
and public employments, the weakness of whose 
heads or hearts would never have been dbcover- 
ed, if they had kept within their private spheres 
of life. 

Besides, princes or states cannot run into 
every comer of their dominions, to look out per- 
sons At for their service, or that of the public : 
they cannot see far with* their own eyes, nor 
hear with their own ears, and must, for the most 
part, do both with those of other men, or else - 
chuse among such smaller numbers as are most 
in their way ; and these are such ^nerally, as 
make their court or give their attendance, in 
order to advance themselves to honours, to for- 
tunes, to places and employments ; and are usu- 
ally the least worthy of them, and better servants : 
to themselves than to the government. The 
4|bedy,the ambitious, the half-witted, the proud, 
the covetous, are ever restless to get into public 
yoL* I. P 2 
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employmeDts, and many others that are uneasy, 
or ill entertained at home. The forward, the 
busy, the bold, the sufficient, pursue their game 
with more passion, leBdeavoar, and application, 
and thereby often succeed when better men 
would fail. ^ 

In the course of ray observation I have found 
no talent of so much advantage among men, toc 
wards their grovnng great or rich, as a violeafc 
and restless passion and pursuit for one or the 
other, and whoever sets his heart and his thoughts 
wholly upon some one thing, must have very 
little wit, or very little luck to fail. Yet a^ 
these cover their ends with most worthy pre- 
tences, and those noble sayings, that men are not 
bom for themselves, and must sacrifice their 
lives for the public, as well as their time and 
their heakh* In the mean time the noble, the 
wise, the rich, those that are easy in their condi- 
tions, or their minds, those who know moit of 
the world, and of themselves, are not only care- 
less, but often averse from entering into puUk 
charges or employments, unless upon the neeea- 
sities of their country, commands of their prinee, 
or instances of their friends. What is to be 
done in this case, when such as offer Iheroaelv^ 
and pursue, are not worth having, and such W 
are more worthy, will neither offer, nor perhaps 
accept 1 
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Th^re is one diJBcalty more, ivhich flometimet 
mrives like au ill season or great barreoness of a 
couotry : Some ages produce many great men, 
and few great occasions ; other times, on the con- 
trary» rain great occasions, and few or no great 
men. And that sometimes happens to a coun- 
try, which was said by the fool of Bredevode, 
who going about the fields with the motions of 
ona sowing corn, was asked what he sowed? 
He said, " I sow fools ;" the other replied, " why 
do you not sow wise men V *' Why," said the 
fool« " € est que la terre ne les porte pas.'' In 
some times and places, the races of men may be 
so decayed, by the infirmities of birth itself, by 
the diseases or disaffection of parents ; may be 
so depraved by tbe viciousness or negligence of 
education, by licentious customs, and luxuries of 
youth, by ill e^^amples of princes, parents, and 
ma^strates^ or corrupt principles, generally in- 
ftsed i^nd received among a people, that it may 
be hard for the best princes or ministers to find 
subjects fit for the command of armies, or great 
charges of the st9te ; and if these are ill sup- 
plied, there will be sdw^ys too just occasion for 
exception and complaints against the govern- 
ment, thougb it be never so well framed and in* 
sitoted. 

These defecits and infirmities, ei^r natural or 
accidental, make way for another, which is more 
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artificial, but of all others the most dangerous; 
For when, upon any of these occasions, com* 
plaints and discontents are sown among well- 
meaning men, they are sure to be cultivated by 
others that are ill and interested, who cover 
their own ends under those of the public, and 
by the good and service of the nation, mean no- 
thing but their own. The practice begins of 
knaves upon fools, of artificial and cra% men 
upon the simple and the good ; these easily fol- 
low, and are caught, while the others lay trains, 
and pursue a game wherein they design no other 
share than of toil and danger to their company, 
but the game and the quarry wholly to them- 
selves. 

They blow up sparks that fiill in by chance, 
or could not be avoided; or else throw them in 
whenever they find the stubble is dry : they find 
out miscarriages where they are, and forge them 
often where they are not ; they quarrel first with 
the officers, and then with the prince or state ; 
sometimes with the execution of the laws, and at 
others with the institutions, how antient and 
sacred soever** They make fears pass for dangers, 
and appearances for truth; represent misfortunes 
for faults, and molehills for mountains ; and by 
the persuasions of the vulgar, and pretences of 
patriots, or lovers of their country, at the same 
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time they undermine the credit and authority of 
the government, and set up their own. This raises 
a faction between those subjects that would sup- 
port it, and those that would ruin it ; or rather 
between those that possess the honour and ad- 
vantages of it, and those that, under pretepce of 
reforming, design only to change the hands it is 
in, and care little what becomes of the rest. 

When, therefore, the fire is kindled, both 
sides inflame it ; all care of the public is laid 
aside, and nothing is pursued but the interest of 
the factions ; all regard of merit is lost in persons 
employed, and those only chosen, that are true 
to the party; and all the talent required is, to be 
hot, to be heady, to be violent on one side, or 
the other. When these storms are raised, the 
wise and good are either disgraced or laid aside^ 
or retire of themselves, and leave the scene fi«e 
to such ^ are i;nost eager, or mo9t active to gel 
upon the stage, or find men ready to help them 
up. 

From the^e seeds grow popular commotions, 
and at last seditions,, which so often end in some 
fatal periods of th^ best governments, in 
strong convulsions and . revolutions ' of state; 
maiiy times make way for new institutions 
and forms, never intended by those who first be* 
gan or promoted them; and often terminate 
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either in setting up some tyranny at home, or 
bringing in some conquest from abroad. For 
the animosities and hatred of the factious grow so 
great that they will submit to any ppwer^ the 
most arbitrary and foreign, rather than yield to 
an opposite party at home ; and are of the mind 
of a great man, in one of our neighbouring coun- 
tries, who upon such a coDJunctioo, said, if- he 
must be eaten up, he \%ould rather it should be 
by wolves than by rats* 

It imports little, from what poor small springs 
the torrents of faction first arise, if they are fed 
with care, and improved by industry, and meet 
with dispositions fitted to embrace and receive 
them. But whatever the beginnings of factions 
are, the consequences are the same, and the ends 
too of those chiefly engaged in them, which is. to 
act the same part in different masks, and to pur- 
sue private passions or interests under public 
pretences. 

Upon the survey of these dispositions in man- 
kind, and the conditions of government, it seems 
tnuch more reasonable to pity than to envy the 
fortunes and dignities of princes, or great mi- 
nisters of state ; and to lessen or excuse their ve- 
nial faults, or at least their misfortunes, rather 
than to increase them, or make them worse by ill 
colours and representations. For as every prince 
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should govern as he would desire to be governed, 
if he were a subject, so every subject should obey 
as he would desire to be obeyed, if he were a 
prince ; since this moral principle of doing as 
you would be done by, is certainly the most un- 
disputed and universally allowed of any other in 
the world, how ill soever it may be practised by 
particular men. 

It would be hard to leave princes and stales 
with so ill prospects and presages of ease or suc- 
cess in the administration of their governments, 
as these reflections must afford them ; and there- 
fore I will not end this Essay, without some 
ofier '4t their safety, by fiiung some marks like 
lights upon a coast, by which their ship may 
avoid at least known rocks or sands, where 
wrecks or dangers have been usually observed ; 
for to those that come from Heaven by storms, 
or the fatal periods decreed above, all the world 
must submit. 

The iBrst safety of princes and states lies in 
avoiding all councils or designs of innovation in 
antient and established forms and laws, especi^ 
ally those concerning liberty, property, and reli- 
gion, (which are the possessions men will ever 
have most at heart,) and thereby leaving^ the 
channel of known and common justice clear and 
undisturbed. 
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The second* in punmng the true and c#nimoii 
interest of the nation they govern^ without 
espousing those of any party or fecticMi ; or if 
these are so formed in a state, that they must in- 
cline to one or other, then to chnse and favour 
that which is most popular, or wherein the great- 
est or strongest part of the people appear to be 
engaged. For as the end of government seems 
to be the salus populi, (welfare of the people), 
so the strength of government is the consent of 
the people ; which made that maxim of «mr 
pepuK, vox Dei, (the voice of the people, the voice 
of God)« That is, the governors, who are lew, 
win ever be forced to follow the strength of the 
governed, who are many, let them be either pea« 
pie or armies, by which they govern. 

A third, is to conntenance and introduce, as 
far as u possible, the customs and habits of in* 
dustry and parsimony into the countries they go-^ 
vem ; for frugal and industrious men are usaally 
safe and friendly to tlie established government, 
as the idle and expensive are dangerous from 
their humours or necessities. 

The last consists in preventing dangera from 
abroad, for foreign dangers raise fears at home ; 
and fears among the people, raise jealousies of 
the prince or state, and give them ill opinioos, 
cither of tlieir abilities, or their good iuteiitioos» 
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Men are apt to think well of themselves and of 
their nation, of their courage and of their strength,- 
and if they see it in danger, they lay the fault 
upon the weakness, ill conduct, or corruption of 
their governors ; tlie ill orders of the state, ill 
choice of officers, or ill discipline of armies; and 
nothing makes a discontent or sedition so fatal 
at home, as an invasion, or the threats and pros- 
pect of one from abroad. 

Upon these four wheels the chariot of state 
may in all appearance drive easy and safe, or at 
least not be too much shaken by the usual 
roughness of ways, unequal humours of men, or 
tty common accidents. Farther is not to be pro- 
dded ; for though the beginnings of great fires 
%e often discovered, and thereby others easily 
prevented with care, yet some may be thrown in 
from engines far off, and out of sight, others 
may fall from Heaven. In such cases, when the 
ftime breaks out, all that can be done is to re- 
move as fast as can be all materials that are like 
to increase it, and to employ all ways and me- 
thods of quenching it, to repair the breaches and 
losses it has occasioned, and to bear with pa- 
tience what could not be avoided, or cannot b* 
remedied* 
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ESSAY 33. 



REMEDIES FOR 

POPULAR DISCONTENTS. 



(Sir Wm. Temple.) 



I CANNOT leave this subject of Popular Dis- 
contents, without reflecting and bewailing, how 
much and how often our unfortunate country 
has been infested by them, and their fatal con- 
sequences in the miseries, and deplorable effects 
of so many foreign and civil wars as these have 
occasioned, and seem siiil to threaten. How 
often they have ruined or changed the crown : 
how much blood they have drawn of the bravest 
subjects : how much they have ravaged and de- 
faced the noblest island of the world, and which 
seems from the happy situation, the temper of 
the climate, the fertility of soil, the numbers 
and native courage of the inhabitants, to have 
been destined by God and nature, for the great- 
est happmess and security at home, and to give 
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laws, or balance at least, to all their neighbours 
abroad. 

These popular discontents, with the factions 
and dissensions they have raised, made way for 
the Roman, Saxon, and Norman conqtiests. 
These drew so much blood, and made so great 
desolations in the Barons' wars, during the reigns 
of several kings, till the time of Edward the 
Third, upon disputes between prerogative and 
liberty, or the rights of the crown, and those of 
the subject. These involved the nation in per- 
petual commotions or civil wars, from the reign 
of Richard the Second, to Henry the Seventh, 
upon disputes of right and title to the crown, 
between the two houses, or the races, of York 
and Lancaster, while the popular discontents 
made way for the succession of a new pretender, 
more than any regard of right or justice in their 
title, which served only to cover the bent and 
humour of the people to such a change. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth began the 
differences of religion, which tore the nation 
into two mighty factions, and under the names of 
Papist and Protestant, struggled in their bowels 
with many various events, and many consequen- 
ces : many fatal effects, and more fotal dangers, 
till the Spanish invasion in 1588. After which, 
the balance of the parties grew so unequal in 
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weight and number^ as to calm and secure the 
rest of queen Elizabeth's time. Yet, before th« 
end of her reign, began a new faction in the 
state to appear, and swell against the established 
government of the church, under pretence of a 
further reformation, after the examples of 
Geneva or Strasburgh, from whence the chief of 
this party, during the flight or banishment from 
the cruelties of*queen Mary's reign, drew their 
protection and their opinions, in defiance of 
ecclesiastical powers and dignities, as well as 
several ceremonies, such as the surplice, th& 
altar, and the cross, with others yet more in- 
different 

This faction increased in number, and poptdar 
vogue or esteem, all the reign of king Jam^; 
and seeming to look either dangerously or nn-* 
kindly upon the crown, gave occasion to the court 
of endeavouring to introduce into the church 
and state some opinions the most contrary to 
those of the puritan or dissenting faction ; as 
that of divine right, and thereby more arbitrary 
power in kings , and that of passive obedience 
in the subjects. These opinions or pretences 
divided the nation into parties, so equal in num- 
ber or in strength, by the weight of the estab^ 
lished government on the one hanc^ and tlie 
popular humour on the other, as produced thosa 
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long miseries, and fatal revolutions of the crown 
and nation, between 1 641 and l66o, when his 
majesty's happy restoration seemed to have 
given a fiual period to all new commotions or 
revolutions in tfab kingdom, and to all discontents 
that were considerable enough to raise or foment 
any new divisions. How they have been since 
revived, and so well improved^ for what ends, 
and with what consequences upon the safety, 
honour, and power of this kingdom, let those 
answer either to God or man, who have been 
the authors or promoters of them. It is enough 
for me to have endeavoured the union of my 
country, whilst I continued in public employ- 
ments, and to have left the busy scene in the 
fullest career of favour and of fortune, rather 
than have any part in the divisions or factions 
of our nation, when I saw them grow incurable. 
A true aud honest physician is excused for leaving 
bis patient when he finds the disease grown des- 
perate, and can by his attendance expect only 
to receive his own fees, without any hopes or 
appearance of deserving them, or contributing 
further to his health or recovery. 

A weak or unequal faction, in any state, may 
serve, perhaps, td enliven or animate tlie vigour 
of a government ; but when it grows equal, or 

nearly proportioned in strength or number, and 
VOL. I. ©2 
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irreconcilable by the animosity of the |>arties4 if 
cannot end without some violent crisis, and coo^ 
vulsion of the state ; and hardly without some new 
revolution ; and, perhaps, fin^l ruin of the govern* 
meot, in case a foreign invasion eiders upon tha 
breaches of civil distractions. 

But si^ch fatal effects of popular discontents^ 
either past or to come, in this floating island^ 
will be a worthy subject of some better history 
than has been yet written of England. I shall 
here only regret one unhappy eflect of our disr 
contents and divisions, that will ever attend them, 
even when they are not violent or dangerous 
enough to disturb our peace, which is, that they 
divert our greatest councils from falling upon 
the consultations and pursuits of several ads and 
institutions which seem to be the most useful and 
necessary for the common interest and public 
good of the kingdom, without regard to any 
partialities which busy the counsels as well as 
actions of all factious times. 

Now there are several acts and institutions^ 
which are at least grounded upon the true, gene- 
ral, and perpetual interest of the nation, without 
any regards of parties and factions, of the neces- 
sities of particular times or occasions of govern* 
ment. And such constant interests of Eagland 
Uiere are, which last through all successions of 
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kings or revolutk^ns of state. Of this kind, and 
the most general as well pis most necessary, are 
the greatness of our naval forces, the balance of 
our neighbouring powers; and our own union by 
the extinction of factions among us. For our 
nation is too great, and too brave, to be ruined 
by any but itself; and if the number and weight 
of it [roll one way upon the greatest changes 
that can happen, yet England will still be safe, 
which b the end of all public institutions, as it 
was of the Roman laws ; -Salus populi supreme 
Ux esto ; ** Let the public safety be the supreme 
law/^ To this, all diflfering opinions, passions, 
and interests should strike sail, and, like proud 
swelling streams, though running different courses, 
should yet make haste into the^sea of common 
safety, fropi whence their springs, are said to be 
derived, and which would other^vise overflow 
and lay waste the countries wliere they pass« 
Without this pretence, at least, no Action would 
ever swell so high as to endanger a state ; for all 
of them gain their power and number to their 
party, by pretending to be derived from regards 
of common safety, and of tending towards it in 
the surest and directest couise. 

The comparison between a state and a ;sbip 

has been so illustrated by poets and orators, that 

. it is bard to find any point wherein the; differi 
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luid yet they seem to do it m this ; In great 
storms, and rough seas, if all the men and lading 
roll to one side, the ship will be in danger of 
oversetting by their weight. On the contrary, 
in storms of state, if the body of the people, 
with the bulk of estates, roll oi^e way, the nation 
will be safe. When a ship goes to sea, bound to 
a certain port, with a great cargo, and a nume- 
rous crew, who have a share in the lading as well 
as safety of the vessel : let the weather and the 
gale be never so fair, yet, if the crew apprehend 
they see a breach of waters, which they are sure 
must come from rocks or sands that will endan- 
ger the ship unless the pilot change his course ; 
if on the other hand, the captain, the master, 
the pilot, with some other of the officers, tell 
them they are fools or ignorant, and not fit to 
advise ; that there is no danger, and it belongs 
to themselves to steer what course they please, 
or judge to be safe, and that the business of the 
crew is only to obey ; if, however, the crew 
persist in their apprehensions of the danger, and 
the officers of the ship in the pursuit of their 
course, till the seamen will neither stand to the 
tackle, hand sails, or suffer the pilot to steer as 
he pleases: what can become of this ship? 
Either the crew must be convinced by the captain 
and officers of their skill and carci and safety of 
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their course, or these must comply with the com- 
mon apprehensions and humours of the seamen, 
or else they will fall together by the ears, and so 
throw one another overboard, and leave the ship 
in the direction of the strongest, and perhaps to 
perish, in case of hard weather, for want of 
hands. 

Just so in a state» divi^ons of opinion, though 
upon pouits of common interest or safety, yet, 
if pursued to the height, and with heat and ob- 
stinacy enough on both sides, must end in blows 
and civil arms, and by their success, leave all in 
the power of the strongest, rather than the wisest 
or the best intentioned, or, perhaps, expose it to 
the last calamity of a foreign conquest. But 
nothing besides the uniting of parties upon one 
common bottom, can bave a state in a tempestu* 
ous season ; und every one, both of the officers 
and crew, is equally concerned in the safety of 
the ship as in their own, since, in that alone^ 
theirs are mvolved. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



fDrydm,) 



It may be expected that having written the life 
of an hbtorian (Plutarch), I should take occasion 
to write something concerning history itself; but 
I think to commend it is unnecessary, for the 
profit and pleasure of that study are both so 
very obvious, that a quick reader will be before 
band with ine, and imagine faster than I can 
write. Besides that, the post is taken up al- 
ready ; and few authors have travelled this way, 
but who have strewed it with rhetoric as they 
passed. For my own part, who must confess it 
to my shame, that I never read any thing but for 
pleasure, it has always been the most delightful 
entertainment of my life, but they who have em- 
ployed the study of it as they ought, for their in- 
ftruction, for the regulation of their private man- 
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neln, and the management of public afiairs, must 
agree with me, that it is the most pleasant 
school of wisdom. It is a familiarity with past 
^gesy and an acquaintance with ail the heroes of 
them : it is a prospective glass, carrying your 
soul to a vast distance, and taking in the farthest 
objects of antiquity. It informs the understand* 
iog by the memory, it helps us to judge of what 
will happen, by shewing us the like revolutions 
of former times. For mankind being the same 
in all ages, agitated by the same passions, and 
moved to action by the same interests, nothing 
can come to pass, but some precedent of the like 
nature has already been produced, so that having 
the causes before our eyes, we cannot easily he 
deceived in the effects, if we have judgment 
enough but to draw the parallel. 

God, it is true, with his divine providence, 
over-rules and guides all actions, to the secret 
end he has ordained them ; but in the way of 
human causes, a wise man may easily discern, 
that there is a natural connection betwixt them ; 
and though he cannot foresee accidents, or all 
things that possibly can come, he may apply ex* 
amples, and by them foretdl, that from the like 
counsels will probably succeed the like events ; 
and thereby in all concernments, and in all 
offices of life, be instructed in the two main 
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points on which depend our happiness^ that is, 
what to avoid, and what to chose. 

The laws of history in general, are truth of 
matter, method, and clearness, of expression. 
The first property is necessary, to keep our un- 
derstandipg from the impositions of falsehood ; 
for history is an argument framed from many 
particular examples or inductions : if these ex- 
amples are not true, then those measures of life 
which we take from them, will be false, and de« 
ceive us in their consequence. The second is 
grounded on the former ; for if the metliod be 
confused, if the words, or expressions of tfaoughl 
are in any way obscure, then the ideas which 
we receive must be imperfect, and if snch, we 
are not taught by them what to elect, or what to 
shun. Truth, therefore, is required as the foun- 
dation of history, to inform us ; disposition and 
perspicuity as the manner to inform us plainly ; 
one is the being, the other is the well being of it. 

History is principally divided into these three 
species. Commentaries pr Annals ; History, pro* 
perly so called ; and Biography, or the lives of 
particular men. 

Commentaries, or Annals, are (as I may so call 
them) naked hbtory, or the plain relation of mat- 
ter of fact, according to the succession of time, 
divested of all other ornaments. The springs 
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mnd motives of actions are not here sought, un- 
less they offer themselves, and are open to every 
man's discernment. The method is the most na* 
toral that can be imagined, depending only on 
the observation of months and years, and draw- 
ing in the order of them, whatsoever happened 
worthy of relation. , The style is easy, simple, un- 
forced, and unadorned with the pomp of figures; 
conceits, guesses, politic observations, sentences, 
,and orations are avoided: in a word, a bare nar- 
ration is its business. Of this kind, the Commen- 
taries of Caesar are certainly the most admirable, 
and afler him the Annals of Tacitus may have 
place, nay even the prince of Greek histori- 
ans, Thucydides, may almost be adopted iuto 
the number. For though he instructs every 
where By sentences, though he gives the causes 
of actions, the counsels of both parties, and makes 
orations where they are necessary ; yet it is cer- 
tain that he first designed his work a Commen- 
tary ; every year writing down, like an uncon- 
cerned spectator, as he was, the particular occur- 
ences of the time, in the order as they happen' 
ed ; and his eighth book is wholly written after 
the way of annals ; though outliving the war, he 
inserted in others those oruaments, which render 
his work the most complete and most instructive 
extant. 
VOL. I. R 
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History, properly so called, may le described 
by Ihe addition of those parts which are not re- 
quired to annals ; and therefore there is IKtle far- 
ther to be said concerning it : </nly that the dig* 
Dity and gravity of stile is here necessary. That 
the guesses of secret causes inducing to the ac- 
tioDSi be drawn at le£^t from the most probable 
circumstances, not perverted by the malignity of 
the author, to sinister interpretations ; (of which 
Tacitus is accused) but candidly laid down, and 
left to the judgment of the reader : that nothing 
c>f concernment he omitted, but Ihings of trivial 
moment are still to be neglected, as debaung the 
majesty of the work ; that neithtr partiality nor 
prejudice appear, but that truth may every where 
be sacred. *' Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid 
veri non audeat historicus"*. That he neither 
incline to superstition, in giving too much credit 
to oracles, prophecies, divinations and prodigies, 
nor to irreligion, in disclaiming the Almighty 
proviclencc; but where gen(?rdl opinion has pre 
Tailed of any miraculouis accident or portent, lie 
pught to relate it as such, without imposing his 
opinion on our belief. 

Next to Thucydides, in \his kind, may be 
i^eckoncd Polybius, among the Greeks; Livy, 

* The historian should not dare to tell a falsehood, 
•r to conceal a truth. A maxim drawn from Tacitus. 
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U^ugbt not free from superstition^ nor Tacitas 
from ill nature, among the Romans ; amongst the 
modern Italians, Guicciardini and Davila, if not 
partial ; &ut above all, in ray opinion, the plain. 
Sincere* unaffected, and most instructive Philip 
de Comines, among the French, though he only 
giv^s his history the humble name of Commen-* 
taries. 1 am sorry I cannot find in our own na« 
tion, though it has produced some commendable 
historians, any proper to be ranked with these. 
Buchanan, indeed, for the purity of hb Latin, and 
for bis learning, and for all other endowmeuti 
belonging to an historian, might be placed 
among the greatest, if he had not too nauch lean- 
ed to prejudice, and too manifestly^ declared 
himself a party to a cause, rather than an histo- 
rian. Excepting only that, (which I desire not 
to urge too far on so great a man, but only to 
give caution to bis readers concerning it,) our 
isle may justly boast in him a writer comparable 
to any of the modems, and excelled by few of 
the antients. 

Biograpiiy, or the history of particular men's 
liveSy comes next to be considered ; whirh indig- 
nity is inferior to the other two, as being more 
confined in action, and treating of wars and 
counsels, and all other public afl'uirs of nations, 
only as they relate to him whose life is written. 
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or as his fortunes hnve a particular dependancc 
on them, or connection with them. All things 
are here circumscribed and driven to a point, so 
as to terminate in one : consequently, if the ac-* 
tion or counsel were managed by colleagues, 
some part of it must be either lame or wanting, 
except it be supplied by the excursiou of the 
writer. Herein, likewise, must be less of variety 
for the same" reason, for the fortune and actions 
of one man are related, not those of many. Thus 
the actions and achievements of Sylla, LqcuHus, 
and Pompey, are all of them but the successive 
parts of the Mithridatic war ; of which we could 
have uo perfect image, if the same hand had not 
given us the whole, though at several times, in 
their particular lives. 

Yet though we allow, for the reasons above « 
alledged, that this kind of writing is in dignity 
inferior to history and annals, in pleasure or in-* 
fitruction it equals or even excels both of them. 
It is not only commended by antient practice, to 
celebrate the memory of great and worthy men, 
as the best thanks which posterity can pay them; 
but also the examples of virtue are of more vi- 
gour, when they are thus contracted into indivi- 
duals. As the sun-beams united by a burning- 
glass into a point, have greater force than whea 
they are darted from a plain superficies ; so the 
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virtues and actions of one man, drawn together 
into a single story, strike upon our minds a 
stronger and more Hveiy impression, than the 
scattered relations of many men, and many ac- 
tions ; and by the same means that they give us 
pleasure, they afford us profit too. For when 
the understanding is intent, and fixed on a single 
thing, it carries closer to the mark, every part of 
the object sinks into it, and the soul receives it 
unmixed and whole. For this reason Aristotle 
commends the unity of action in a poem, because 
the mind is not capable of digesting many things 
at once, nor of conceiving fully any more than 
one idea at a time. 

Whatsoever distracts the pleasure, lessens it ; 
and as the reader is more concerned at one man's 
fortune, than those of many, so likewise the 
writer is more capable of making a perfect work, 
if he confine himself to this narrow compass. 
The lineaments, features, and colourings of a sin- 
gle piece, may be hit exactly ; but in a history 
piece, of many figures, the general design, the or* 
douance or disposition, the relation of one figure 
to another, the diversity of the postures, habits* 
shadowings, and all the other graces conspiring 
to an uniformity, are of so difficult performance, 
that neither is the resemblance of particular per* 
sons often perfect, nor the beauty of the piece 
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complete; for any considerable error in the 
parts, renders the whole disagreeable and lame. 

Thus, then, the perfection of the work and the 
benefit arising from it, are both more absolute 
in biography than in history. All history is only 
the precepts of moral philosophy, reduced into 
examples. Moral philosophy is divided into' two 
parts, ethics, and politics ; the first instructs us 
in our private offices of virtue, the second in 
those which relate to the management of the 
commonwealth. Both of these teach by argu- 
mentation and reasoning, which rush as it were 
into the mind, and possess it with violence, but 
history rather allures than forces us to virtue. 
There is nothing of the tyrant in example ; but 
it gently glides into us, is easy and pleasant in 
its passage, and in one word, reduces mto prac- 
tice our speculative notions ; therefore the more 
•powerful the examples are, they are the more 
useful also ; and by being more known they are 
more powerful. Now unity, which is defined, is 
in its own nature, more apt to be understood 
' than multiplicity, which, in some measure, par- 
ticipates of infinity. The reason is Aristotle's. 

Biography, or the histories of particular lives, 
though circumscribed in the subject, is yet more 
extensive in the style than the other two ; for it 
not only comprehends them both, but has some* 
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what superadded, whic!i neither of them have. 
The style of it is various according to the occa- 
sion. There are proper places in it for the plain- 
ness and nakedness of narration, which is ascrib- 
ed to annals ; there is also room reserved for 
the loftiness and gravity of general history, when 
the actions related, shall require that manner of 
expression. But there is withal a descent into 
minute circumstances, and trivial passages of life, 
vhich are natural to this way of writing, and 
which the dignity of the other two will not ad- 
mit. There you are conducted only into the 
rooms, of state ; here you are led into the private 
lodgings of the hero ; you see him in his undress, 
and are made familiar with his most private ac- 
tions and conversations. You may behold a 
Scipio and a Laelius gathering cockleshells on the 
shore, Augustus playing at bounding stones with 
boys, and Agesilaus riding on a llobby horse 
among his children. The pageantry of life is 
taken away, you see the poor reasonable animal, 
as naked as nature ever made him, are made ac- 
quainted with his passions and his follies, and 
find the demi-god, a man. 

Plutarch himself has more than once defended 
this kind of relating little passages ; for in the 
life of Alexander, he says, " In writing the lives 
of illustrious men, I am not tied to the laws of 
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history ; nor does it follow that because an ao* 
tion is great, it therefore manifests the greatness 
and virtue of him wlio did it ; but on the other 
side, sometimes- a word, a casual jest, betrays a 
man more to our knowledge of him, than a battle 
fought, wherein ten thousand men were slaio^ 
or the sacking of cities, or a course of victories." 
In another place he quotes Xenophon on the 
like occasion, " The sayings of great men in 
their familiar dbcourses, and amidst their wlue, 
have somewhat in them which is worthy to be 
transmitted to posterity." 
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ON THE BENEFITS OP 

INSTRUCTION AND PRACTICE 

m 

IN PROMOTING 
BODILY AND MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 



(Lord Shaftesbury.) 



^VHOEVER has been an observer of action*" 
' and grace in human bodies, must of necessity 
have discerned the great difference in this respect 
between such persons as have been taught by na- 
. lure only, and such as by reflection, and the as- 
sistance of art, have learnt to form those motions^ 
which on experience are founci the easiest and 
most natural. Of the former kind are either ^ 
those good rustics, who have been bred remote 
from the formed societies of men ; or those 
plain artisans, and people of lower rank, who 
living in cities and places of resort, have been 
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1 . ^ J •*/•!• xf ♦^ mean employ- 

history ; nor docs it follow r .. . '^ ■' 

, ., ,, ^ ilunity and means to 

tion 18 sreat, it therefore ir, , ^ , , ^, 

.7 1- 1 • . J- -^^ better modeb. There 
and virtue of him who & , , ., ^ 
. , ,. ved, so happily formed by 

side, sometimes- a wc ., .. \\ - i. . 

, .,rm the. greatest simplicity, 
man more to our kpx . ,, , .,, "^ 

i» L.^ 1 • . -Vacation, they have sliU some- 
fought, wherein '/ 7 j ,. • , . 
h f //i^^ grace and comeliness m their 

j^ftliere are others of a better educa- 

10 another V'X j • • j- • /r 

. i^^^Cawrong aim, and injudicious aitec- 

<; ^^;«ce, are of all people the farthest re- 

jf^/foin it. It b undeniable, however, that 

y\(ecAon of grace, and comeliness in action 

/jj^^fiaviour, can be formed only among the 

^le oi a liberal education. And even among 

C graceful of this kind, those are still found 

^e most graceful, who early in their youth have 

l0atni their exercises, and formed their motions 

under the best masters. 

Now such as these masters and their lessoni 
are to a fine gentleman, such are philosophy and 
philosophers to an author. The case is the same 
in the fashionable and in the literate world. In 
the former of these it is remarked, that by the 
help ojf good company, and the force of ex- 
ample, merely a decent carriage is acquired, with 
such apt ipotions and such a freedom of limbs, 
as on ordinary occasions may enable the party 
to demean hiii^self like a gentleman. But when 
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\ farther occasion^ trial is made in an extra- 
^y way ; when exercises of the genteeler 
to be performed in public, it will easily 
' o of the pretenders have been formed 
^ Is, and had masters in private, and 

the other aide have contented them- 
. with bare imitation, and learnt their art 
anally and by rote. The parallel is easily 
made on the side of writers. They have at 
least as much need of learning the several mo- 
tions, counterpoises and ballances of the mind 
and passions, as the other students those of the 
body and limbs. 

The gallant, no doubt, may pen a letter to hi* 
mistress, the courtier a compliment to the mi- 
nister, or the minister to the favourite above him, 
without going such vast depths into learning and 
philosophy. But for these privileged gentlemen, 
though they set fashions and prescribe rules in 
other cases, they are no controulers in the re- 
public of letters. Nor are they presumed to 
write to the age or for remote posterity. Their 
\Torks are not of a nature to entitle them to hold 
the rank of authors, nor be styled writers, by 
way of excellence in the kind. Should their 
ambition lead them into such a field, they woald 
be obliged to come otherwise equipped. They 
who enter the public lists must come duly trained 
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and exercised, like well appointed cavaliers; expert 
iu arms, and weH instructed in the use of their 
weapon and the management of their steed. 
For to be well accoutred and well mounted is 
not sufficient. The horse can never make the 
horseman, nor the limbs the wrestler or the 
dancer. No more can a genius atone inake a 
poet, or good parts a writer, in any considerable 
kind. The skill and grace of writing is founded, 
as Horace tells us, in knowledge and good sense; 
and not barely in that knowledge, which is to be 
learnt from common authors, or the general con* 
versation of the world, but from those particu- 
lar rules of art, which philosophy alone exhibits. 
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REFINEMENT IN THE ARTS. 



(Hume.) 



Luxury is a word of an uncertain significa- 
tion» and may be taken in a good as well as a 
bad sense. In general it means ^reat refine- 
ment in the gratification of the senses ; and any 
degree of it may be ianocent or blamable, ac- 
cording to the age» country, or condition of the 
person. The bounds between the virtue and the 
vice cannot here be exactly fixed, more than in 
any other moral subject* To imagine, that the 
gratifying of any sense, or the indulging of any 
delicacy in meat, drink, or apparel, is of itself a 
vice, can never enter into a head that is not dis- 
ordered by the frenzies of enthusiasm. These 
indulgencies are only vices, when they are pur- 
sued at the expence of some other virtue^ as li- 
berality or charity ; in like manner as they are 
VOL. I. A 
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follies, when for them a man ruins his fortune, 
and redu^'es himself to want and beggary. Where 
they trench u]}on no virtue, but leave ample sub- 
ject to provide for friends, family^ and every 
proper object of generosity or compassion, they 
are entirely innocent, and have in every age 
been acknowledged as such by almost all moral- 
ists. To be entirely occupied with the luxury 
of the table, for instance, without any relish for 
the pleasures of ambition, study, or conversation, 
is a mark of stupidity, and is incompatible with 
any vigour of temper or geniui. To confine 
one's expence entirely to such a gratification 
without regard to friends or family, is an indica- 
tion of a heart destiiute of himianity or benevo- 
lence. But if a man reserve time sufficient for 
all laudable pursuits, and money sufficient for all 
generous purposes, he is free from every shadow 
of blame or reproach. 

Since luxury may be considered either as in- 
nocent or blameable, one may be surprised at 
those preposterous opinions which have been en- 
tertained concerning it, while men of libertine 
principles bestow praises even on vicious luxury^ 
and represent it as highly advantageous to so* 
ciety; and on the other hand, men of severe 
morals blame even the most innocent luxury, 
and represent it as the source of all the cornip- 
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tioDs, disorders aod factions incident to dvil go- 
yernmeut. We shall here endeavour to correct 
both these extrenaes, by proving first, that the 
ages of refinement are both the happiest and 
most virtuous; secondly, that whenever luxury 
ceases to be innocent, it also ceases to be bene- 
ficial ; and when carried a degree too far, is a 
quality pernicious, though perhaps not the most 
pernicious, to political society. 

To prove the first point, we need but consider. 
the efi*ects of refinement both in private and 
public life. Human happiness, according to the 
most received notions, seems to consist in three 
ingredients, action, pleasure, and Indolence; and 
though these ingredients ought to be mixed in 
different proportions, according to the particular 
disposition of the person, yet no one ingredient 
can be entirely wanting, without destroying, in 
some measure, the relish of the whole composi- 
tion. Indolence or repose, indeed, seems not of 
itself to contribute much to our enjoyment ; but 
like sleep is requisite as an indulgence to the 
weakness of human nature, which cannot sup- 
port an uninterrupted course of business or plea- 
sure. That quick march of the spirits which 
takes a man from himself, and chiefiy gives satis- 
faction, does in the end exhaust the mind, and 
requires some intervals of repose, which though 
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agreeable for a momeDt, yet if prolonged beget 
a languor and lethargy that . destroys all enjoy- 
ment. 

Education, custom, and example, have a 
mighty influence in turning the mind to any of 
these pursuits ; and it must be owned, that where 
they promote a relish for action and pleasure, 
they are so far favourable to human happiness. 
In times when industry and the arts flourish, 
men are kept in perpetual occupation, and en- 
joy, as their reward, the occupation itself, as well 
as those pleasures which are the fruit of their la- 
bour. The mind acquires new vigour, enlarges 
its powers and faculties ; and by an assiduity 
in honest industry, both satisfies its natural ap- 
petites, and prevents the growth of unna- 
tural ones, which commonly spring up, when 
nourished by ease and idleness. Banish those 
arts from society, you deprive men l>oth of ac- 
tion and of pleasure ; and leaving nothing but 
indolence in their place, you even destroy the re- 
lish of indolence, which never is agreeable, but 
when it succeeds to labour, and recruits the 
spirits exhausted by too much application and 
fatigue. 

Another advantage of industry and of refine- 
ments in the mechanical arts is, that they com- 
monly produce some refinements in the liberal} 
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nor cnn one be carried to perfection^ without 
being accompanied, in some degree, with the 
other. The same age, which produces great 
philosophers and politicians^ renowned generals 
and poets, usually abounds with skilful weavers 
and ship carpenters* We cannot reasonably ex« 
pect that a piece of woollen cloth will be 
wro4ight to perfection in a nation that is igno- 
rant of astronomy, or where ethics are neglectied. 

The spirit of the age afiects all the artists * 
and the minds of men being once roused from 
their lethargy, and put into a fermentation, turn 
themselves on all sides, and carry improvements 
into every art and science. Profound ignorance 
is totally banished, and men enjoy the privilege 
of rational creatures, to think as well as to act> 
to cultivate the pleasures of the mind as well as 
those of the body. 

The more these refined arts advance, the more 

sociable men become: nor is it possible that 

when enriched with science, and possessed of 

a fund of conversation, they should be content 

to remain in solitude, or live with their fellow 

citizens in that distant manner which is pecu- 

har to ignorant and barbarous nations. Tfaej 

flock into cities ; love to receive and communicate 

knowledge ; to show their wit or their breeding ; 

their taste in conversation or living, in clothes or 

s 2 
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fomiture. Curiosity allures the wise ; vanity the 
foolish; and pleasure both. Particular dubs 
and societies are every where farmed; both 
sexes meet in an easy and sociable manner ; and 
the tempers of men as well as their behaviour 
refine apace. ■ So that besides the improvements 
which they receive from knowledge and the libe- 
ra) arts, it is impossible but they must feel an in^ 
crease of humanity from the very habit of con- 
versing together, and contributing to each others 
pleasure and entertainment. Thus industry, know- 
ledge, and humanity, are linked together by an 
indissoluble chaiu, and are found from experi- 
ence as well as reason, to be peculiar to the 
more polished, and what are commonly denomi- 
nated the more luxurious ages. 

But industry, knowledge, and humanity, are 
not advantageous in private life alone; they dif- 
fuse their beneficial influence on the public, and 
render the government as great and flourishing 
as they make individuals happy and prosperous. 
The increase and consumption of all commodi- 
ties which serve to the ornament and pleasure of 
life, are advantageous to society, because, at the 
same time that tliey multiply those innocent grati- 
fications to individuals, they are a kind of store- 
house of labour, which- in the exigencies of a 
state^may be turned to the public service. In a 
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nation, where there is no demand for such su-* 
perfluities, men sink into ifidoleqce, lose all en* 
joyment of life, and are useless to the public, 
which cannot maintain or support its fleets and 
armies from the industry of such slothful mem-* 
bers, 

- This industry is much promoted by the know« 
ledge, inseparable from ages of art, and reline^ 
ment ; as on the other hand, this knowledge en* 
ables the public to make the liesf advantage of the 
industry of its subjects. Laws, order, police, 
discipline, these can never be carried to any de- 
gree of perfection, before human reas6n has re- 
fined itself by exercise, and, by an application to 
the more vulgar arts, at least, of commerce and 
manufacture. Can we expect that a government 
will be well modelled by a people who know 
not how to make a spinning wheel, or to employ 
a loom wilh advantage 1 Not to mention that all 
ignorant ages are infested with superstition, 
which throws the government on its bias, and 
disturbs men in the pursuit of their interest and 
happiness. ' 

Knowledge in the arts of government natu- 
rally begets mildness and moderation, by instruct- 
ing men in the advantages of humane maxims 
above rigour and severity, which drive subjects 
into rebellion, and make sulmiission impractica* 
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ble» by cutting off all hopes of pardon. When 
the tempers of men are softened as well as their 
knowledge improved, this humanity appears still 
more conspicuous, and is the chief characteristic 
which distinguishes a civilized age from times of 
barbarity and ignorance. 

Factions are then less inveterate, revolutions 
less tragical, authority less severe, and seditions 
less frequent. Even foreign wars abate of their 
cruelty; and after the field of battle where 
honour and interei»t steel men against compassion 
as well as fear, the combatants divest themselves 
of the brute, and resume the man. 

To declaim against present times, and magnify 
the virtue of remote ancestors, is a propensity 
almost inherent in human nature ; and, as the 
sentiments and opinions of civilized ages alone 
are transmitted to posterity, hence it is that we 
meet with so many severe judgments pronounced 
against luxury, and even science ; and hence it 
is, that, at present, we give so ready an assent to 
them. But the fullacy is easily perceived by 
comparing different nations that are contempo- 
raries, where we both judge more impartially, and 
can set in opposition those manners with which 
we are sufficiently acquainted. Treachery and 
cruelty, the most pernicious and ipost odious of all 
vices, seem peculiar to uncivilized ages ; and by 
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tfae refined Greeks and Romans were ascribed to 
all the barbarous nations which surrounded them. 
They might justly, therefore, have presumed, that 
their own ancestors so highly celebrated, pos- 
sessed no greater virtues, and were as much in- 
ferior to their posterity in honour and humanity, 
as in taste and science. An antient Frank or 
Saxoo may • be highly extolled ; but I believe 
every man would.think his life. or fortune much 
less secure in the hands of a Moor or Tartar^ 
than in those of a French or English gentleman, 
the rank of men the most civilized in ^he nK>st 
civilized nations* 
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PLEASURE. 



(Collier.) 



That Pleasure, exactly considered, is an ad- 
vantage, must be granted by the most severe 
philosophy. It is the principal purpose of nature, 
aod the sole object of inclination. Without 
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we shall find few actions forbidden, but such as 
are naturally prejudicial to health, to reason, or 
to society. * 

The general division of pleasure is into that of 
the mind and of the body. The former is more 
valuable upon several accounts. 

The causes of mental enjoyments 'are more 
reputable than the other. Corporeal pleasures 
are comparatively ignoble ; they seem founded 
in want and imperfection. There must be some- 
thing of uneasiiless to introduce them, and make 
them welcome. When the pain of hunger is 
once over, eating is a heavy entertainment. The 
senses are some of them so mean, that they scarce 
' relish any thing but what they solicit. But ra- 
tional delights have a better origin : they spring 
from noble speculations, or generous actions; 
from enlargement of knowledge, or instances of 
virtue; from something which argues worth, 
and virtue, and improvement.. 

The satisfactions of the mind are more at 
command. We may think of a handsome perform- 
ance, or an agreeable idea at our leisure. This 
entertainment is ready with little warning or ex- 
pence. A short recollection brings it upon the 
stage, brightens the idea, and makes it shine as 
.much as when it was first stamped upon the 
memory. Thoughts take up no room; where 
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they are right, they afford a portable pleasure. 
We may travel with them without incumbrance 
or trouble. 

The case with the body is much otherwise; here 
the satisfaction is more confined to a circum- 
stance of place, and moves in a narrower com- 
pass. We cannot have a pleasant taste or smell, 
unless the object and the sense are near toge- 
ther; a little distance makes the delight with- 
draw and vanish like a phantasm. There is no 
perfuming the memory, or regaling the palate 
with the fancy. We have indeed some faint np- 
^ tion of these absent delights, but it is derived 
from imagination, and not from sense. I grant 
the eye and the ear command farther, but still 
these have their limits ; and besides, they can 
only reach an object present, but not make it so. 
Wherea;s the mind by a sort of magic, raises the 
ghost of a departed pleasure, and makes it ap- 
pear without any dependence upon spa^e or 
time. 

To go no higher than the standard of hu- 
manity, methinks the satisfactions of the mind 
are of a brighter nature, and appear with dis- 
tinguishing greatness. There is nothing of hurry 
and mistiness in them. The perceptions are all 
clear, and stay for perusal and admiration. The 
scene is dressed up like a triumph, the fancy is 

VOL. I. 
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Uluininatedy and the show marches on with dig- 
nity and state. If the senses have any, it hes m 
the strength of the impression; hut this poini 
may be fairly disputed. When the mind is well 
awakened and grown up to the pleasures of 
reason, tliey are strangely affecting. The luxury 
of thought seems no' less than that of (he palate ] 
the discovery of a great invention may be as 
moving as epicurism. The entertainments of 
Plato were as highly seasoned ats those of Api- 
dus. Archimedes passed his time as pleasantly 
as Sardanapalus ; and tl>e charms of authority 
made Cato aver, that old age was none of the 
most undiverting periods of life. 

The senses are not sufficiently strong for any 
great force of pleasure. A stidden excess of Joy 
has sometimes proved mortal. It is as danger- 
ous as gunpowder,^charge too high, and you split 
the barrel*; it flashes too hard upon the tender 
organ, and stupifies rather than pleases. 

The body was not made to be our master, as 
may appear from self denial, which has a mix- 
ture of something agreeable. It is a pleasure to 
arrest an importunate appetite ; to silence the 
clamour of a passion, to repel an assault upon our • 
virtue, is a noble instance of force, a handsome 
proof of temper and discretion. A brave mind 
wust be entertained by surveying its conquests. 
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and being conscious of its sovereignty. Thus, 
by freqaent resistance and generous tiiinking^ 
the forbearance is as great as tbe enjoynieDt, 
and tbat wbicb was at first too mighty for oppo* 
sit ion, becomes at last too little for notice. 

Pleasure, of what kind soever, is notbing but 
tn agreement between the object and tbe 
fiiciilty. This description, weil applied, will give 
us tbe true height of ourselves, aiid tell us our 
size. If little things pkase u», we may coiilude 
that we bave bo greatness of mind : cbildrea 
are» as well known by their diversions as bj 
their stature. Those satisfactions which require 
capacity and understanding to relish them, which 
either require improvement or promote it, are of 
the better sort. On the other side, to be 
pleased with gaudiness in habit, with gingles 
and false ornament in discourse, with antic mo- 
tions and gestures, is a sign that the inclinations 
are trifling, and the judgment vulgar and unpo* 
lished. There should be somew hat of greatijess 
and proportion, and curiosity in things, to justify 
our appetite ; to be gained by every little pre- 
tending entertainment does but shew our mean- 
ness. 

The existence of pleasure, as things stand at 
present, is very precarious ; not to mention any 
other inconvenience^ pleasure is dangerously es- 
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posed to the incursions of pain : and when those 
two parties happen to meet, the enemy always 
gains the advantage. Pain is a strange domi- 
neering perception ; it forces us into an acknow- 
ledgment of its superiority, it keeps off satisfac- 
tions when we have them not^ and destroys them 
when we have* The prick of a pin is enough to 
make au empire insipid for the time. In a 
wordy the end of pleasure is to support the 
offices of life, to relieve the fatigues of business^ 
to reward a regular action^ and encourage the 
continuance in well doing. 
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UNIVERSALITY OF KNOWLEDGE. 



(Locke,) 



Universality of Knowledge, is certainly 
very useful, and necessary to form the miud, 
but then it must be done not for talk and vanity, to 
fill a mans head with shreds of discourses of all he 
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nh'M meet with, as if nothing could come amiss 
to him ; and his head was so well stored a maga- 
zine, that nothing could be proposed of which 
be was not master. This is an excellency in* 
deed, and a great one too, to have a real and 
true knowledge in all or most of the objects of 
contemplation. But it is what the mind of one 
and the same man can hardly attain ; and the ' 
instances are so few of those who have in some 
measure approached towards it, that I know not 
whether they are to be proposed as examples in 
the ordinary conduct of the understanding. To 
understand fully the business of his particular 
calling in the common-wealth, and of religion, 
which is his calling as he is a man in the world, 
is usually enough to take up his 'whole time ; 
and there ^re few that inform themselves in 
these, which is every one's proper and peculiar 
business, so deeply as they should do. , 

But, though this be so, and there are few that 
extend their thoughts towards universal know- 
ledge, yet I do not doubt, if the right way were 
taken, and the methods of enquiry were ordered 
as they should be, men of little business, and 
great leisure, might go a great deal farther in it 
than is usually done. 

The end and use of a little insight in those 

parts of knowledge, which are not one's proper 

T 2 
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business is, to accustom our mincls to all sorts 
of ideas, and the proper ways of examining our 
habitudes and relations. This gives the mind a 
freedom ; and the exercise of the understanding 
in the several wa\s of enquiry and reasoning, 
which the most skilful have used, teaches saga- 
city and wariness, and a suppleness to apply 
tnor^ closely and dexterously to the bends and 
turns of the matter in all its researches. 

Besides, this universal taste of all the sciences 
with an indifierency before the mind is possessed 
with any in particular, and grown into love and 
admiration of what it made its darling, will pre- 
vent another evil commonly to be observed in 
.those who have from the beginning been season- 
ed only by one part of knowledge. If we give 
ourselvi^s up to the contemplation of one sort of 
knowledge, that will become every thing. The 
mind will take such a tincture from a familiarity 
with that object, that every thing else, how re- 
mote soever, will be brought under the same 
view. 

A metaphysician will bring ploughing and 
gardening immediately to abstract notions, the 
history of nature shall signify nothing to him. 
An alchymist, on the contrary, shall reduce divi- 
nity to the maxims of his laboratory, explain .no* 
rality by sal, sulphur, and mercury, ai\f^ allego- 
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rise the scripture itself, and its sacred mysteries, 
into the philosopher's stone. And I heard once» 
a man, who had i more than ordinary excellency 
in music, seriously accommodate Moses's seven 
days of the week, to the notes of music, as if 
from tbeuce had been taken the measure and 
method of the creation. It is of no small con- 
sequence to keep the mind from such a posses* 
sion, which I think is best done by giving it a 
fair and. equal view of the whole intellectual 
world, wherein it may see the order, rank, and 
beauty of the whole, and give a just allowance 
' to the distinct provinces of the several sciences 
in the due order and usefulness of each. 

If thb be that which old men will not think 
necessary, nor be easily brought to, it is lit at 
least that it should be practised in the breeding 
of the young. The business of education is not, 
I think, to make them perfect in any one of the 
sciences, but so to open and dispose their minds 
as may best make them capable of any, when 
they shall apply themselves to it. If men arc, 
for a long time accustomed only to one sort or 
method of thoughts, their minds grow stiff in it, 
and do not readily turn to another. Therefore, 
to give them this freedom, they diould be made 
to look into all sorts of knowledge, and exercise 
their understandings in so wide a variety and 
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stock. But I do not propose it as a variety ain} 
stock of knowledge, but as a variety and freedom 
of thinking, as ao increase to the powers and 
activity of the mind, not as an enlargement oi 
its possessions. 
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READING. 



(Locke.) 



Those who have read of every thing, are 
thought to understand every thing too ; but it 
is not always so. Reading furnishes the mind 
only with materials of knowledge ; it is thinking 
makes what we read ours. We are of the rumi- 
nating kind, and it is not enough to cram our- 
selves with a great load of collections; unless 
we chew them over again, they will not give us 
strength, and nourishment. 

There are indeed in some writers visible instan- 
ces of deep thoughts, close and acute reasoning, 
and ideas weU pursued. The light these would 
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give would be of great use^ if the reader would 
observe and imitate them ; but th^t can only be 
done by our own meditation, and examining the • 
reach, force, and coherence of what is said ; and 
as far then as we apprehend and see the con* 
nection of ideas, so far it is ours ; without that 
it is but loose matter floating in our brain. 

The memory may be stored, but the judg- 
ment is little better, and the stock of knowledge 
not increased by being able to repeat what others 
have said, or produce the arguments we have 
found in them. Such a knowledge as this..i^ 
but knowledge by hearsay^ and the ostentafron 
of it is at besty but talking by rote, and very 
often upon weak and wrong principles. For all 
which is to be found in books, is not built upon 
true foundations, nor always deduced from the 
principles on which it is pretended to be built. 
Such an examination as is requisite to discover 
that, every reader's mind is not forward to make, 
especi^ly in those who have given themselves up ' 
to a party, and only hunt for what they can 
scrape together^ that may favour and sup- 
port the tenets of it. Such men wilfully exclude 
thenu elves from truth, and from all benefit to 
be received by reading. 

Others of more indifferency, often want at- 
tention and industry. The mind is backward m 
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itself to be at the pains to trace every argument 
to its original, and to see upon what basis it 
stands, and how firmly ; but yet it is this that 
gives so much the advantage to one man more 
than another in reading. 'The mind should, by 
severe rules, be tied down to this, at first uneasy 
task ; use and exercise will give it facility. So 
that those who are accustomed to it, readily, 
with one cast of the eye, take a view of the ar« 
gument, and presently in many cases see where 
it bottoms. Those who have got this faculty, 
one may say, have the true key of books, aiid 
th« clue to lead them through the great variety 
of opinions and authors/ to truth and certainty* 
To this young beginners should be accustomed^ 
and the use explained, that they might profit 
by their reading. Those who are strangers to 
it, will be apt to think it too great a clog in the 
way of studies, and they will suspect they ^all 
make but small progress, if, in the books they 
read, they must examine and unravel every ar- 
gument, and follow it step by step up to its ori* 
ginai. 

I answer, this is a good objection, and ought 
to weigh with those whose reading is designed 
for much talk and little knowledge. But I aut 
here enquiring into the conduct of the under- 
standing ia its progress towards knowledge; and 
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I may say that lie, who fair and softly goes stea- 
dily forward in a coarse that points right, will 
sooner be at his journey's end, than he that runs 
after every one he meets^ did he gallop all day 
full speed. 

To which, let me add, that Ihis way of reflect- 
ing on, and profiting by, what we read, will be 
an impediment in the beginning; but when custom 
and exercise has made it familiar, will be ^is-' 
patched on most occasions, without resting or in- 
terruption in the course of our reading. The 
motions and views of a mind exercised that way 
are wonderfully quick ; and a man used to such 
sort of reflections sees as much at one glimpse 
as would require a long discourse to lay before 
another, and make out in an entire and gradual 
deduction. Besides, when the flrst difiiculties 
are over, the delight and sensible advantage it 
brings* mightily encourages, and enlivens the 
inind in reading, which without this is very im- 
properly called study. 
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OF THE TRUE USE OF 

RETIREMENT. 



' (Lord Bolingbroke.) 

W^HILST we remain in the la^orld, we are all 
fettered down, more or less, to one common 
level, and have neither all the leisure nor all the 
means and advantages to soar above it, which we 
may procure to ourselves by breaking these fet- 
ters in retreat. 

To talk of abstracting ourselves from matter^ 
laying aside body, and being resolved, as it were, 
into pure intellect, is proud, metaphysical, un- 
meaning jargon ; but to abstract ourselves from 
the prejudices, and habits^ and pleasures, and 
business of the world, is no more than many are^ 
though all are not, capable of doing. They who 
can do this, may elevate their souls in retreat to 
an higher station, and msiy take from thence 
such a view of the world as the second Scipio 
took in his dream from the seats of the blessed, 
when the whole earth appeared so little to him^ 
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that he could scarce discern that speck of dirt, 
the RoinaD empire. 

Such a view as this will increase our know- 
ledge^i by shewing us our ignorance ; will dis* 
tinguish every degree of probability, from the 
lowest to the highest, and^mark the distance be^ 
tween that aud certainty ; will dispel the intoxi- 
cating fumes of philosophical presumption, and 
teach us to establish our peace of mind, where 
alone it can rest securely, in resignation. In 
^hort, such a view will render life more agree- 
able, and death less terrible. Is not this business? 
Is not this pleasure too 1 the highest pleasure ! 
The world can afford us none such ; we must 
jetire from the world to taste it with a full gust ; 
but we shall taste it the better for having been 
in the world. 

But to lead such a life with satisfaction and 
profit, merely to renounce the pleasures of this 
world, and break the habits* of both, is not suffi- 
cient. The supine creature, whose understand- 
ing is superficially employed through life, about 
a few general notions, and is never bent to a 
close and steady pursuit of truth, may renoun<^ 
the pleasures and business of the world, and may 
break the habits ; nay, he may retire and drone 
away life in solitude like a monk, or like him 

over tbe doo.ic o{ whose hoqse^ as tf his house 
yoL. I. u 
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,bad been his tomb, somebody wrote, ** There 
lies such an one." 

But no such man will be able to make the 
•true use of retirement. The employment of his 
mind that would have been agreeable and easy, 
if he had accustomed himself to it early, will l>e 
unpleasant and impracticable late. Such men 
]Qse their intdlectual powers, for want of exer- 
cising them, and having trifled away ^outb, are 
reduced to the necessity of trifling away age. 

It fares with the mind just as it does with the 
body* He who was bohi with a texture of braio 
as strong as that of Newton, may become unable 
to perform the common rules of arithmetic ; just 
as he who has the same elasticity in his muscles, 
the same suppleness in his joints, and all Us 
nerves and sinews as well braced as Jacob Hall% 
may become a fat unwieldy sluggard. 

To set about acquiring the habits of medita- 
tion and study, late in life, is like getting into 
a go-cart with a grey beard, and learning to walk 
.when we have lost the use of our legs. In ge- 
neral, the foundations of an happy old age must 
be laid in youth, and in particular, he who has 
not cultivated his reason young wMi foe utterly 
. unable to improve it old. 

^ A famoni poiture-matter. 
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Not only ^ a love of study, and a desire of 
knowledge roust have grown up with us, but 
such an industrious application lijkewise as re* 
quires the whole vigour of the mind to he exert- 
ed in the pursuit of truth through long trains of 
ideas, and all those dark recesses, wherein roao» 
BQt God, has hid it. 
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WIT. 



(Sir Richard Blackmore.} 

Jb HE inclinations of men carry them with great 
force to those objects that please their appetites^ 
and gratify their senses ; and which, not only 
«ftom «arly acquaintance and familiarity, but 
as being adapted to the prevailing instincts of 
nature, are more esteemed and pursued, than all 
other satisfactions. As those inferior enjoys 
ments, that only affect the organs of the body, 
are chiefly coveted ; so next to these, that light 
and £M^tious qualification of the mind, that di- 
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verts the hearers, and is proper to produce mirth 
aod alacrity, has in all ages, been admired and 
applauded. No productions of human under- 
standing, are received with such a general plea« 
sure and approbation, as those that abound with 
wit and humour, which are more valued tbaa 
the wisest and most instructive discourses. 
Hence a pleasant man is always caressed above 
a wise one ; and ridicule and satire, that entertain 
the laughers, often put soHd reason and useful 
science out of countenance* 

Since the power of wit is so prevalent, and 
has obtained such an esteem and popularity, that 
a man, endowed with this agreeable quality, is 
by many looked on as a heavenly being, if com- 
pared with others, who have nothing but learn- 
ing and a clear arguing head, it will be worth 
while to search into its nature, examine its 
usefulness, and take a view of those fatal effects 
it produces when it happens to be misappUed. 

Wit imparts spirit to our conceptions and 
dictions, by giving them a lively and novel, and 
therefore an agreeable form ; and thus its nature 
IS hmited and diversified from all other intellec- 
tual endowments. The addition of wit to pro- 
per subjects; is like the artful improvement of 
the cook, who, by his exquisite sauce, gives to a 
plain dish a pleasant and unusual relish. A . 
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man of thb character works on simple propose 
tions, a rich embroidery of flowers and figures^ 
and imitates the curious artist, who studs and iw* 
lays his prepared steel with devices of gold and 
silver. But wit is not only the improvement of 
a plain piece by intellectual enamelling : besides 
this, it animates and warms a cold sentiment^ 
and makes it glow with life and vigour, by giving 
it an elegant and surprising turn. It always 
conveys the thought of the speaker or writer 
doathed in a pleasing but foreign dress, in 
which it never appeared to the hearer before ; 
and this appearance in the habit of a Nstranger 
must be admirable, since surprise naturally arises 
from novelty, as delight and wonder result fron^ 
surprise. 

As to its eflkient cause: wit owes its produc-> 
tion to an extraordinary and peculiar tempera- 
ment in the constitution, or an afllnence of ani- 
mal spirits highly refined and rectified. Hence, 
they become proper instruments for the spriglitly 
operations of the n^ind, by which means the 
imagination can with great facility range the wide 
field of nature, contemplate an infinite variety 
of objects, and by observing the similitude and dis- 
agreement of their several equalities, single out and 
abstract, and then suit and unite those ideas which 

best serve its purpose. Hence beautiful ailu* 

u 2 
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•ions, surprising metaphors, and admirable senti- 
meats are always ready at band; and while the 
fiincy is full of images collected from innHmera- 
rable objects and their different qualities, rela- 
tions, and habitudes, it can at pleasure dress a 
common notion in a strange and becoming garb, 
to the great delight and wonder of the hearer. 

But, unfortunately, persons of this lively and 
facetious turn are generally deficient in wisdom; 
for wit and discretioa are almost incapable of a 
friendly union.'*, and cannot, without great diffi* 
culty, be incorporated in the constitution of any 
single individual. For nothing is more common, 
than to see persons of thb class always think right, 
and always act wrong ; admirable for the rich« 
ness, delicacy, and brightness of their imagina^ 
tions, and at the same time to be pitied for their 

* Lord Chesterfield, who spok.e from experience on 
this subject, corroborates the remark, that wit and judg- 
ment are seldom united. In a letter to his son, he 
justly observes, " That ready wit which you so partially 
allow me, and so justly to Sir Charles Williams, may create 
many admirers ; but, take my word for it, it makes few 
friends. It shines and dazzles like the noon-day sun, 
but, like that too, is very apt to scorch ; and therefore it 
always feared. The milder morning and evening light 
and heat of that planet, sooih and calm our minds. 
Good sense, complaisance, gentleness of manners, at- 
tentions, and graces, are the only things that can truly 
cngaj^e and durably keep the heart at a long vuu. Never 



want of priulence and common sense; abounding 
with exceUent maxuns^aod instructive sentiments^ 
which, however, are not of the bast use to them- 
selves, in the conduct of their lives. And hence 
it is certain, that though the gentlemen of a 
pleasant and witty turn of mind often make the 
industrious merchant and grave persons of aU 
professions, the subjects of their raillery, and ex- 
pose them as stupid creatures not supportable in 
good company i yet these in their turn, may as 
justly reproach the others for want ai industry, 
good sense, and"" regular economy; much more 
valuable talents than those, which any mere wit 
can boast. Therefore, wise parents, who ear- 
nestly desire that their children may excel in in- 
tellectual endowments, should, instead of refined 
parts, and a genius turned for pleasant conver- 
sation, wish them a solid understanding, and a 
faculty of close and clear reasoning; these qua- 

seek. for wit ; if it presents itself, well and good : but, 
even in that case, let yoiir judgment interpose, and take 
care that it be not at the expence of any body. Pope 
says, very truly, 

*' There are whom Heaven has ble^t with store of wit, 

" Yet want as much again to govern it." 

I 
And in another place, I doubt with too much truth : 

*' For wit and judgment ever are at strife, 

'** Though meant each others aid, lik^ man and wifc«'^ 
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lifications being likely to make tfaem good mtn, 
atid the other only good companions. 

This leads to another obserTation, namely, 
that |)er8ons of facetious talents, and agreeable 
~ humour, in whose temperament judgment and 
discretion are usually found^in a disproportionate 
measure, are more inclined than others, to levity 
and dissolute manners. The same swiftness of 
thought and sprightliness of imagination, that 
qualify them for ingenious conversation, sports 
of fancy, and comic writing, do hkewise give 
them an exquisite taste of sensual pleasures, and 
expose them to the prevailing power of tempting, 
though forbidden enjoyments* The passions and 
appetites of men thus endowed with a redund- 
ancy of warm and lively spirits, are more violent 
and impatient of restraint, than those of a cooler 
and less active complexion, who, however, may 
be more eminent in the superior faculties of the 
mind. Hence it will be no wonder, that while 
their propensity to pleasure is much stronger ; 
and their reason much weaker than those of 
other men, they should be less able than others 
to resist the allurements of criminal delights. 
Thb remark is confirmed by daily experience. 
How few of this facetious and comic species of 
men, caressed and applauded for their shining 
partS| and witty discourses, escape the snares 
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that encompass them, and preserve their virtue 
and sobriety of manners? It too often happens, 
that a man, elevated above the rest by his un- 
common genius, is as much distinguished by his 
extraordinary immorality. 

The objects about which wit is exercised, are 
the common and less important actions of life. ' 
It is employed in its own province, when it is 
exercised on the ordinary customs and manners' 
of life, either in conversation or comic writing. 
It has, therefore, no place in works of severe 
knowledge and judgment ; those superior pro- 
ductions of the understanding, must be ex- 
pressed in a clear and strong manner, without 
intervening strains of wit, or facetious fancies, 
which, were they admitted, would appear in- 
congruous and impertinent, and diminish the 
merit of the writing. 

Hence wit has no place in history, philology, 
philosophy, or in the greater lyric or epic poems, 
the two last of which containing either the praises 
of deities, or demi-gods, or treating of lofty and 
illustrious subjects, such as the foundation, rise, 
and revolution of kingdoms, commotions of 
state, battles, triumphs, solemn embassies, and 
various other important actions of princes and 
heroes, are exalted above the sphere of wit and 
humour. The strength and dignity of the ^b* 
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lime stfle is debaied by the foreign mixture of 
light sentiments and pretty fancies. These sal« 
lies and sports of the imagination,^ will no more 
heighten the beauty of such superior productions, 
than the addition of glittering tinsel and glass 
beads, will improve the imperial purple, or adorn 
the crowns of great monarchs ; we see, therefore, 
^with what judicious care Virgil has avoided this 
error; how clear are his celebrated writings 
from the least sprinkling of wit and pleasant con- 
ceits, which corrupt the purity, debase the m^es- 
ly, and sully the lustre of the greater species of 
poetry. And, as the gravity and chastity of the 
sublime stile will not endure the gay ornaments 
of fancy, so does that light dress more misbe? 
come the pious and wise discourses that issue 
either from the pulpit or the press *• Wit is so 
far from being a grace or improvement of divine 
eloquence, that, on the contrary, it destroys its 
dignity, breaks its force, and renders it weak and 
puerile. 

The end and use of tbb ingenious qualifica- 
tion, is to delight and instruct ; it animates and 
sweetens conversation, by raising mirth and good 

* There was ji^st reason for this censure o( wit in the 
pulpit, in the time of Blackmore, when even our best 
Divines fre<|uently indaigcd in ridiculous puns and con- 
ceiu. 
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httmour/; and b^ this effect^ it relieves domestie 
cares, revives men of business and studious pi^o« 
fessions, and softens the asperity of morose dis- 
]>ositions ; it suspends uneasy and anxious 
thoughts, dispels cloudy and sullen melancholy, 
and by unbending and exhilirating the mind, 
givis new life and spirit to resume the labour of 
our respective employments. 

The exercise of wit, and a pleasant genius, 
excels all other recreations. What is the satis* 
faction that arises from cbuntry sports, or the 
politer diversions of balls and operas, compared 
with the delightful conversation of men of parts 
and facetious talents 1 Other amusements, how 
agreeable soever, only please the body, and gra- 
tify the senses ; but this strikes the imagination, 
touches the passions, and recreates the intellec- 
tual faculties. And, as the taste of the soul is 
more delicate and exquisite than that of the 
body, so much superior are the pleasures of one 
to those of the other. It is no wonder then, that 
the assemblies of friends are dull and heavy, 
that feasts and wine are flat entertainments, un- 
less some ingenious persons are present to im- 
prove their taste, and enliven the company, by 
agreeable discourses* 

Another part of the province in which wit is 
propefly exercbed^ lare ingenious writings in« 
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tended to please and improve ; and this b more 
various and extensive than comic poetry, 
though of the same kind ; for it takes in not 
only the subjects of prudence and decency, re* 
gular behaviour, and virtuous actions, but like- 
wise the justness of human sentiments and opi- 
nions in points of controversy ; of the lastj^the 
Dialogue of Dr. Eachard against Mr. Uobbes, h 
a famous example, where by great strength and 
solidity of reason, mixed with agreeable wit and 
raillery, he entertains and informs the reader, 
and at once exposes and confutes tlie conceited 
philosopher. An' instance of the first, is the ce- 
lebrated History of Don Quixote^ a book so well 
imagined, and. written with so much spirit and 
fine raillery, that it effectually produced the end 
of the admirable author; for by turning into 
mirth and ridicule the reigniug folly of roman- 
tic chivalry, and freeing the minds of the people 
from that fashionable delusion; he broke the 
force of as strong an enchantment, and destroy- 
ed as great a monster as was ever vanquished by 
^eir imaginary heroes* 

Many more books on other moral subjects 
have been composed with much wit and vivacity, 
in our own and foreign countries, to expose vice 
and folly, and :promo|e decency and sobriety of 
manners. But the productions of this nature, which 
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Iiave of late appeared ia this natidn, whether we 
regard the Just and generous sentiments, the fer- 
tile invention, the variety of subjects, the sur- 
prising turns of wit and facetious imagiuatioo, 
the genteel satire, the purity and propriety of 
the words, and the beauty and dignity of the 
diction, have surpassed all the productions of 
this kind that have been published in any age or 
country. The reader, no doubt, is beforehand 
with me, and concludes, that I mean the Tatler 
and Spectator, which have all the perfection of 
writing, and all the advantages of wit and hu- 
mour that are required to instruct and entertain. 

This excellent and amiable qualification of the 
mind, is too apt to be abused and perverted to 
ill purposes. Instead of being engaged on the 
side of virtue, and used to promote just notions 
and regularity of life, it is frequently employed 
to expose the most sacred things, to turn gravity 
and reserved behaviour into ridicule, to keep in 
countenance vice, and irreligion, and with a pe- 
tulant and unrestrained liberty, to deride the 
principles and practice of the wisest and best of 
men. 

This is certainly the greatest abuse of wit ima- 
ginable. In all the errors and monstrous pro- 
ductions of nature, can any appear more de- 
formed than a man of parts, who employs his 

VOL. I. X 
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admirable qualities in bringing piety into con* 
tempt, putting virtue to the blush, and making 
sobriety of manners the common subject of his 
mirth : while with zeal and industry, he propa« 
gates the malignant contagion of vice and irr^- 
ligion> poisons his friends and admii^rs, and pro- 
motes the destruction of his native country! 
And if these foolish wits and ingeoious madmen 
could reflect, they would soon be convinced that 
while engaged against religion, they hurt them- 
selves; and, that wit and humour thus mis- 
applied, will prove but a wretched compensation 
for their want of virtue. 

Wit is likewise misapplied when exercked to 
ridicule any unavoidable defects and deformities 
of body and mind ; for, since nothing is a moral 
blemish, but as it is the effect of our own choice, 
nothing can be disgraceful but what is voluntary 
and brought freely upon ourselves ; and, since 
nothing is the proper object of raillery and ridi- 
cule but what is shameful, it must be a violence 
to reason and humanity, to expose and reproach 
others for any thing that was not in their power 
to escape. And, therefore, to make a man con- 
temptible, and the jest of the company, by de- 
riding him for his mis-shapen body, ill figoied 
iace, stammering speech, and low degree of un- 
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dentaading, is a great abuse of iogenious facul* 
'Ues* f 

Nor is it a less criminal use of this talent when 
it is exercised in lascivious discourses. The 
venom is not less, but more infectious and de- 
structive when conveyed by artful insinuationi 
and a delicate turn of wit. When impure senti- 
ments are expressed by men of a heavy and gross 
imagination in direct and open terms, the com- 
pany are put out of countenance, and nauseate the 
coarseness of 'the conversation ; but a man of 
vrh gilds the poison, dresses his wanton thoughts 
in a beautiful habit, and by slanting and side ap« 
proaches, possesses the imagination of Jthe hearers, 
before his design is well discovered, by which 
nieans, he more effectually gains admission into 
the mind, and fills the fancy with immodest 
ideas. 

Men of finer spirits, do likewise abuse theic 
parts, as well as misapply their time, when to 
gain applause and increase their popularity, they 
run without distinction into company, and by 
too great condescension and false humanity, 
mingle in inferior and unworthy assemblies;' 
when de%hted with the silly approbation of 
Ignorant laughers, they shine forth in a great ef- 
fusion of wit and humour, by which they make 
themselves cheap, if not contemptible in the opi* 
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Dion of wise and discerning peisons. Men of' 
singular wit, like women of great beauty, should 
never be unguarded, for if not endowed with a 
decent reserve, a modest air, and a discreet be« 
haviour, they sink in their value ; and by ap« 
pearing in all places, and becoming common 
and familiar, lose in a great measure, their ho- 
nour, and their merit. 

It is a meretricious prostitution of ^t» when 
the possessprs of it can deny no addresses, and 
refuse no invitations and appointments, but suf* 
fer themselves to be shewn at every entertain* 
ment. Besides, the gratifying of their vanity, by 
a constant pursuit of approbation and praise, 
which is the spring whence this prodigality of 
parts, and waste of facetious humour,chiefly arise; 
it is evident, they spend a great deal of time, of 
which a wise man can give no proper account 
while wit, which should in its proper place, re« 
new and revive the spirits for useful' employ-, 
ment, becomes a continued diversion, and makes 
everlasting idleness the business of life. 
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ON THE EXCELLENCY OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 



(Bishop Aiterhury,) 

It is natural for men to think thai government 

the best, under which they drew their tirst 

breath, and to propose it as a model and a 

standard for all others. But if any people upon 

earth have a just title, thus to boast, it is we 

of this island, who enjoy a constitution, wisely 

moulded out of all the different forms and kinds 

of civil government, into such an excellent and 

happy frame, as contains in it all the advantages 

of those several forms, without sharing deeply in 

any of their great inconveniences. 

A constitution nicely poised between the 

extremes of too much liberty, and too much 

power, whose several parts have a proper check 

upon each other, when any of tbem happen 

to tread awry ; which, yet^ is sure in dangeroui 

3C 2 
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conjunctures, to give way to the common good of 
the whole. 

A constitution, where the prince b cloathed 
with a prerogative that enables him to do all the 
good to which he is inclined, and wants no 
power but what a good prince would not, and 
an ill one ought not to have ; where he gQvems 
though not absolutely, yet gloriously, because he 
governs men, and not slaves, and b obeyed by 
them chearfuUy, because they know, that in 
obeying him, they obey those laws only, which 
they themselves had a share in contriving. 

A constitution, where the external govemmeot 
of the church is so closely interwoven with that 
of the state, and so exactly adapted to it in all 
its parts, 9s that it can flourish only when that 
flourbhesy and must, as it always has hitherto 
done, incline, die, and revive with it. In a wocd, 
where the interests of prince and subject, priest 
aud people, are perpetually the same ; and the 
only fatal mbtake that ever happens in our poli- 
tics, is when they are thought to be divided. 

It b objected, indeed, to thb admirable niodel» 
that it is Hable to frequent struggles, and con- 
cussions within, from the several interfering parts; 
but thisy which b reckoned the disease of our 
constitution, may rather be thought a mark of 
its soondnessi and the chief security q{ its con- 
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tiijiuance. For, it is with governments exactly 
contrived, as with bodies of a nice frame and 
texture, where the humours being evenly mixed, 
every httle change of the proportion introduces 
a disorder, and raises that fermedt, which is neces- 
sary to bring all right again ; and which thus pre- 
serves the health of the whole, 'by giving early 
notice of whatever is noxious to any of the parts. 
Whereas in governments, as well as bodies of a 
coarser make, the disease will not often begin to 
shew itself till it has infected the whole mass, 
and is past a cure ; and so though they are dis- 
ordered later, yet they are destroyed mach 
sooner. 
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BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS SMALL. 



(Burke.) 



HThE most obvious point that presents itself t(» 
us in examining any object, is its extent or quan- 
tity* And what degree of extent prevails in bo- 
dies that are held beautiful, may be gathered 
fcom the usual manner of expresnon concerning 
it. I am told, that in most languages, the ob- 
jects of love are spoken of under diminutive 
epithets. It is so in all the languages of which I 
have any knowledge. In Greek, the i^*, and other 
diminutive terms, are almost always the terms of 
affection and tenderness. These diminutivel 
were commonly added by the Greeks, to the 
names of persons with whom they conversed on 
the terms of friendship and familiarity. Though 
the Romans were a people of less quick and 
delicate feelings, yet they naturally slid into the 
lessening terminations upon the same occasions. 
Antieutly, m the English language^ the diminisb* 
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ing ling was added to the names of persons and 
things that were the objects of love. Some we 
retain still, as dar-ling (or little dear), and a few 
others. But, to this day, in ordinary conversa- 
tion, it is usual to add the endearing name of 
little^ to every thing we love : the French and 
Italians make use of these affectionate diminu- 
tives even more than we. In the animal creation 
out of our own species, it is the small we are in- 
clined to be fond of; little birds, and some of 
the smaller kinds of beasts. A great beautiful 
thing is a manner of expression scarcely ever 
used ; but that of a great ugly Hiing, is very 
common. 

There is a vride difference between admiration 
and love. The snblime, which is the cause of 
the former, always dwells on great objects and 
terrible ; the latter, on small ones and pleasing. 
We submit to what we admire, but we love 
what submits to us ; in one case we are forced^ 
in the other, we are flattered, into compliance. 

In short, the ideas of the sublitne and beauti- 
ful ^tand on foundations so different, that it is 
hard, I had almost said impossible, to think of 
reconciling them in the same subject, without 
considerably lessening the effect of the one or 
the other upon the passions, so that attending to 
their quantity, beautiful objects are comparatively 
small. 
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MINOS, A FABLE. 



(From the Museum, J 



Minos was looked upon as the jostest long 
upon earth. He governed his Cretans with 
equity ; and was highly favoured by the gods* 
One day in particular, when he was retked mio 
the sacred grotto, in the gardens behind hii 
palace^ he fell into a dream, or rathe^ vision. 

Mercury appeared to him with a mild and plea* 
sing aspect^ and told htm that he came by order 
of Jupiter to bring him before his presence in 
the highest heavens. He was immediately con* 
veyed through the air by hb divine conductor^ 
quite up to the Palace of Light, much above the 
fixed stars. On their arrival there, they saw 
Jupiter sitting on a throne, with a pair of scales 
in his hands (as the goddess of Justice is gene- 
rally represented in statues) and a number of 
Cttle weights^ with strange characters on themt 
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|>i]ed up in 'two heaps qn each side of him. Be- 
fore him stood a spirit just departed from our 
"vrorld, who turned away his face as struck on a 
sudden with shame and confusion. 

That spirit, says Mercury, is just going to re« 
ceive his sentence for what he has done on 
earth ; . and it seems likely to go worse with him 
than he expected. All the actions of man, you 
know, must be either good, bad, or indifferent. 
We above call those actions only good, which 
produce some real benefit or happiness among 
men ; and those bad which produce some real 
mischief or unhappiness. Every action that 
does neither, we call indifferent. Every good 
fiction, as soon as performed, is marked down on 
a golden weight, (like those you see on the right 
hand of Jupiter) exactly proportioned in sUe to 
the good produced by such action ; and every 
bad one is marked on a brass weight exactly 
proportioned to the evil produced. The weights 
thus marked belonging to the same man, are 
kept always in two different parcels, during the 
life of the man; and immediately on his death, 
mre brought before Jupiter, and put into these 
scales. If the gold weights are the heaviest, he 
is a<yudged worthy of bliss, and if the brass, the 
contrary. It is but too evident to one's eyes in 
this case, that the brass weights are tlie most nu- 
merous and most ponderous. 
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As Mercory was sa}ing this« Jupiter called ont 
to the spirit to tani bis face towards him and re- 
cOTchis sentence; and Minos knew him to be 
Sebastor the rich Cretan^ and one of the chief 
citizens of Gnossus* ; on which he could not con- 
ceal the greatness of his astonishment. ** What," 
cried be, '' is Sebastor going to be condemned by 
Jupiter! That Sebastor, who passed so many 
hours every day before his shrine, and who of- 
fered up an hundred oxen on his altars, on our 
last great festival ! Why, he was considered as 
the most devout man in all the island of Crete!" 
** If you will suspend your wonder a little,^ saj's 
Mercury, ** we may hear his sentence/'^ 

All this while Jupiter looked on him with a 
mixture of stenmess and compassion. "Un- 
happy mortal,** said he, *^ you see how widely 
you were mistaken ! The unerring weights are 
against you. Had you done nrore real good 
with the riches entrusted to your care, the right 
scale would have prevailed, but instead of 
** doing good to man, you only thought of 
<< making presents to tlie gods. It is now toe 
** late for you to learn, that the gods are not to 
*' be bribed ; and as you have done so very 
** little that has been beneficiai to mankind, your 

* The capital of Crete, where Minos and his couit 
resided. 
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'* lot must be to go to those that have been use* 
•* less m their generation/' 

After thus giving his sentence^ Jupiter turned 
towards Minos, and dismissed him with the fol« 
lowing words. " Minos ; you have seen our way 
** of judging ; your justice and good actions are 
** marked down on golden weights here, and 
•* they arc more than I ever yet saw for any 
'' prince on earth. It is for this reason, that I 
** inlend hereafter to constitute you my deputy ; 
** and to make you the chief disposer of all the 
^ spirits that come from your world. Go on, 
^* follow the laws of justice and virtue while you 
** live, and when you die and arrive at the dig- 
nity I have assured to you, remember my rules 
of judgment, and place every one in more 
" bliss or unhappiness hereafter, in exact propor- 
** tion to the overbalance of happiness or misery, 
'* that he may have occasioned in the whole 
** course of his life. Let this be your rule ; and 
then you will judge men in the same manner 
as they are judged by Jupiter himself.'^ 
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ON GENEROSITY. 



(Melmoth,; 



I CONSIDER a generous mind as the noblest 
work of the creation ; and am persuaded where- 
ever it resides, no real merit can be wanting. It 
is, perhaps, the most singular of all the moral 
en<)owments : I am sure at least, it is often im- 
puted where it cannot justly be claimed. The 
meanest self-love, under some refined disguise, 
frequently passes upon common observers for 
this godlike principle, and I have knowu many a 
popular action attributed to this motive, where it 
flowed from a no higher source than the sugges- 
tions of concealed vanity. Good-nature, as it has 
many features in common with this virtue, is 
usually mistaken for it : the former, however, is 
but the effect possibly of a happy disposition of 
the animal structure, or as Dryden somewhere 
calls it, of a certain '* milkiness of blood;" 
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whereas the latter is seated iii the mind, and can 
~never subsist where good ^ sense and enlarged 
arntiments have no existence. It is entirely 
founded, indeed, upon justness of thought; which 
b perhaps the reason this virtue is so little the 
characteristic of mankind in general. A man 
whose mind is warped by the'^selfish passions, or 
contracted by the narrow prejudices of sects or 
parties, must undoubtedly want understanding. 
The same clouds that darken his intellectual 
idews obstruct his moral ones ; and his genero« 
sity is extremely circumscril>ed» If^cause his rea-> 
SOD is exceedingly liiy ited. 
. It is the distinguishing pre-eminence^ of the 
Christian system^ (hat it cherishes this elevated 
principle in one of its noblest exertions. Forgive-* 
ness of injuries, I confess^ indeed, has been incul- 
cated by several of the Heatbeq moralists, but it 
never entered into the established ordinances of 
any religion, till it had the sanction of the Great 
Author of ours* I have often, however, won- 
dered that the antients, who raised so many vir* 
tues and affections of the mind into divinities, 
should never have given a place in their temples 
to generosity ; imless, perhaps they included it 
under the notion of Fides or lIoNp9, 9ut 
surely, she might reasonably have claimed a se- 
parate altar and superior rites. A principle gf 
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honour may restrain a man from countefactinf^ 
the social ties, who yet has nothing of that ac* 
tire flame of generosity, whidi is too powerfol to 
be confined within the humbler boundaries of 
mere negative duties. Free generosity ris^ above 
the ordinary rules of social conduct, and flows 
with much loo full a stream to be comprehended 
within the precise marks of formal precepts. It i» 
a vigorous principle in the soul, which opens an<| 
expands all her virtues beyond those which are 
only the forced and unnatural productions of a 
timid obedience. The man who is influenced 
singly by motives of the latter kind, aims no 
higher than at certain authoritative slandaids, 
without ever attempting to reach those glorious 
elevations, which constitute the only true hero-* 
ism of the social character. Religion, without 
this sovereign principle, degenerates intp slavish 
fear; and wisdom into a specious cunning ; and 
learning is but the avarice of the mind, and wit 
its more pleadng kind of madness. In a word» 
generosity sanctifies every passkin, and adds 
grace to every acquisition of the soul ; and if it 
does not necessarily include, at least it reflects a 
lustre upon the whole circle of mor^ and intei* 
lectuai qualities. 
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ESSAY 46. 



ON THE 
LOVE OF LIFE INCREASING WITH AGE. 

(Goldsmiths) 



Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, in* 
creases our desire of living. Those clangers which 
in the vigour of youth we had learned to des- 
pise, assume new terrors as we grow old. Our 
caution increasing as our years increase, fear be- 
comes at last the prevailing passion of the mind ; 
and the small remnant of life is taken up in 
useless efforts to keep off our end, or to provide 
for a continued existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to 
which even the wise are liable! If I should judge 
of that part of life which lies before me, by ^that 
which I have already seen, th^ prospect b hide- 
ous. Experience tells me that my past enjoy- 
ments have brought no real felicity, and sen- 
sation assures me, that those I have felt are 
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stronger than those which are yet to come. YeX 
experience and sensation in vain persuade : hope» 
more powerful than either, dresses out the distant 
prospect in fancied beauty, some happiness in per- 
spective still beckons me to pursue, and like a 
losing gamester, every new disappointment in- 
creases my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence this increased love of Hfe, which 
grows upon us with our years ; whence comes it 
that we thus make greater efforts to preserve our 
existence, at a period when it becomes scarcely 
worth the keeping t Is it that nature, attentive to 
the preservation of mankind, increases our wishes 
to live, while she lessenli our enjoyments; and 
as she robs the senses of every pleasure, equips 
imagination with the spoil? Life would be in- 
supportable to an old man, who loaded with in- 
firmities, feared death no more than when in the 
vigour of manhood ; the numberless calamities 
of decaying nature, and the consciousness of sur- 
viving every pleasure, would at once induce him 
with his own hand to terminate the scene of 
misery ; but happily the contempt of death for- 
sakes him at a time when it could be only pre- 
judicial ; and life acquires an imaginaiy value, in 
proportion as its real value is no more. 

Our attachment to every object around us in* 
creases in general from the length of our ad* 
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quainUnce with k. I would not cbuse, says a 
French philosopher, to see an old post pulled up 
with which I had been long acquainted. A mind 
long habituated to a certain set of objects in- 
sensibly becomes fond of seeing them, visits them 
from habit, and parts from them with reluct- 
ance ; ^ence proceeds the avarice of the old in 
every kind of possesion. They love the world 
and all that it produces ; they love life and all its 
advantages, not because it gives them pleasure, 
but because they have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the throne of 
China, commanded that all who were unjustly 
detained in prison, during the preceding reigns, 
should be set free. Among the number who 
came to thank their deliverer on this occasion, 
there appeared a majestic old man, who throwing 
himselif at the emperor's feet, addressed^him as 
follows, *' Great father of China ! behold a wretch, 
** now eighty-five years old, who was shut up la 
^ a dongeon at the age <^ twenty-two. I was 
^ imprisoned, though a stranger to my crincie, or 
*' without being even confronted by my accusers. 
'' I have now lived in solitude and darkness for 
^* more than fifty years, and am grown familiar 
*^ with distress. As yet dazzled with, the splen- 
*' dour of that sun to which you have restored 
^* me, I b^ve tieen wandering about tho ttree|a 
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'< to find some friend that would ^8»st, or re- 
** lieve, or remember me ; but my friends, my 
** family and relations, are all dead, and I ua 
•' forgotten. Permit me then, oh Chinvang, to 
^' wear out the wretched remains of life in my 
*f former prison. The walls of my dungeon arc 
'* to me more pleasing than the most splendid 
^* palace ; I have not long to live, and shall be 
«' unhappy except I spend the rest of my days 
** where my youth was passed, in that prison 
•* from which you were pleased to release me.** 

The old man's passion for confinement is si- 
milar to that we all have' for life. We are haW- 
tuated to the prison, we look round with discon* 
tent, are displeased with the abode, and yet the 
' length of oar captivity only increases our fond« 
* ness for the cell. The trees we have planted, 
Ifae houses we have built, or the posterity we 
have begotten, all serve to bind us closer to 
earth, and embitter our parting. Dfe sues the 
young like a new acquaintance; the companion 
is yet unexhausted, is at once instructive and 
amusing, its conopany pleases, yet for all that it 
is little regarded. To us who are declined in 
years, life appears like an old friend ; its jests 
have been anticipated in former conversations, it 
has no new story to make us smile, no new im- 
provement with which to surprise, yet stiU we 
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love' it; destitute of every enjoyment still we 
love it ; husband the wasting treasure with in^ 
creased frugality, and feel ail the poignancy of 
anguish in the fatal separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, 
sincere, brave, an Englishman. He had a com- 
plete fortune of his own/ and the love bfthe 
king his master, which was equivalent to riches. 
Life opened all her treasure before him, and 
promised a long succession of future happiness. 
He came, tasted of the entertainment, but was 
disgusted even in the beginning. He professed 
an aversion to living, was tired of walking round 
the same circle, had tried every enjoyment, and 
found them all grow weaker at every repetition. 
^ If life and youth be so displeasing,^' cried he 
to himself, '' what will it appear when age comes 
" on ; if it be at present indifferent, sure it will 
^ th^i be execrable.'' This thought embittered 
every reflection, tiU at last with all the serenity 
of perverted reason, he ended the dispute with a 
pistol! Had this self-deluded man been ap« 
prised, that existence grows more desirable to us 
the longer we exist, he would then have faced' 
old age without shrinking, he would have boldly 
dared to live, and served that society by his. fu- 
ture assiduity which he basely injured by his 
desertion. 
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ESSAY 47. 



PRACTICE AND HABITS. 



(Locke.) 



^VE are bora with faculties aud powers caps- 
ble of almost any thing, such at least as would 
carry us further than can easily be imagined ; 
but it is only the exercise of those powers which 
gives us ability and skill in any thing, and leads 
us towards perfection. 

A middle aged ploughman will scarcely ever 
be brought to the carriage and language of a 
gentleman, though his body be as well propor- 
tioned, his joints as supple, and his natural parts 
not any way inferiorr The legs of a dancing 
master and the fingers of a musician, fall as it 
were naturally, without thought or pains, into re- 
gular and admirable motions* Bid them change 
their parts, and they will in vain endeavour to 
produce like motions in the members not used 
to them, and it will require length of time stud 
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long practice to attain but some degrees of a like 
ability. What incredible and astonisbing ac« 
lions do we find rope dancers and tumblers 
bring their bodies to. All these admired motioos, 
beyond the reach and almost the conception of 
unpractised spectators; are nothing but the mere 
effects of use and industry in men, whose bodies 
have nothing peculiar in them from those of the 
amazed lookers on. 

As it b in the body, so it is in the mind, prac- 
tice makes it what it is ; and most of those 
excellencies, which are looked upon as natural 
endowments, will be found, when examined more 
narrowly, to be the production of exerciser and 
to be raised to that pitch only by repeated ac- 
tions. Some men are remarkable for pleasant- 
ness in raillery; others for apologues, and ap» 
posite diverting stones. This is apt to be t^kea 
for the effect of pure nature ; and that the rather, 
because it is not got by rules ; and those who 
excel in either of them never purposely set them- 
selves to the study of it as an art to be learnt. 
But yet it is true, that at §g:si some lucky hit 
which took with somebody and gained him com- 
mendation, encouraged him to try agaiu^ ihclmed 
ihis thoughts and endeavours that way, till at 
last he insensibly got a facility without perceiv- 
ing how; and that is attributed wholly to.nature^ 
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ivhich was much more the effect of use and 
practice. 

I do not deny that natural disposition maj 
o|ten give the first rise to it, but that never car- 
ries us far without use and exercise, and it h 
practice alone that brings the powers of the 
mind as well as those of the body to their perfec- 
tion. Many a good poetic vien is buried under a 
trade, and never produces any thing for want of 
improvement. The ways of discourse and reason- 
ing are very difierent even concerning the same 
matter, at court and in the university. And he 
that will go but from Westminster-hall to the ex- 
change, will find a difierent genius and turn in 
their yirays of talking ; and yet we cannot think, 
that all' whose lot fell in the city, were born with 
•difierent parts from those who were bred at the 
university, or inns of court. 

To what purpose all this, but to shew that 
the difference so observable in men's understand- 
ings, and parts, does not arise ^o much from 
their natural faculties, as acquired habits* He 
would be laughed, at, that should attempt to 
make a fine dancer out of a country hedger, at 
past fiAy. And he will, not have much better 
success, who will endeavour at that age, to 
make a man reason well, or speak handsomely, 
that h^s not been used to it^ though you should 
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ia;y before him a collection of all the best pre- 
cepts of logic or oratory. No body excels by 
hearing rules, or laying them up in his memory ; 
practice must settle the habit of doing without 
reflecting on the rule. And you may as well 
hope to make a good painter or musician extem- 
pore, by a lecture and instruction in the arts of 
music and painting, as a coherent thinker, or 
strict reasoner by a set of rules, shewing him 
wherein right reasoning consists. 

As therefore defects and weakness in men's 
understandings, as well as other faculties, are de- 
. rived from want of a right use of their own minds, 
I am apt to think the fault is generally mislaid 
upon nature, and there is often a complaint of 
the want of parts, when the fault lies in want of 
a due improvement upon them. We see men 
frequently dextrous and sharp enough in making 
a bargain, who, if ^ou reason with them about 
matters of religion, appear perfectly stupid. 

Though the faculties of the mind are improved 
by exercise, yet they must not be put to a stress 
beyond their strength. Quid valeant humerU 
quid ferre recusant, must be made the measure 
of every ones understanding who has a desire 
not only to perform well, but to keep up the vi- 
gour of his faculties, and not to baulk his under* 
f tanding by what is too hard for it. The imnji, 
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by being engaged in a task beyond its strength, 
like the body, straioed by lifting at a weight tod 
heavy, has often its force broken, and thereby 
gets an unaptness or an aversion to any vigorous 
attempt ever after. 

A sinew cracked seldom recovers its former 
strength, or at least the tenderness of the strain 
remains a long while, and the memory of it 
longer, and leaves a lasting caution hi the man, 
not to put the part quickly again to any robust 
employment. So it fares with the mind, once 
jaded by an attempt above its power; it is either 
disabled for the future, or ebe checks at any vi- 
gorous undertaking ever after, at least is very 
hardly brought to exert its force again on any 
subject that requires thought and meditation. 
The understainding should be brought to the 
difficult aud knotty parts of knowledge, that try 
the strength of thought, and a full bent of the 
mind, by insensible degrees; and in such a gra- 
dual proceeding nothing is too difficult. 

Nor let it be objected, that such a slow pro- 
gress will never reach th^ extent of some sciences. 
It is not to be imagined how far constancy will 
carry us; however it is better to walk slowly 
in a rugged way, than to break a leg and be a 
cnpple. He that begins with the calf may carry 
the ox ; but he that will at first take up an o%» 
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fnay so disable himself, as not to be able to lift a 
calf after. When the mind by insensible degrees^ 
has brought itself to attention and close thinking, 
it will be able to cope with difficulties, and 
master them without any prejudice to itself, and 
then it may go on roundly. Every abstruse 
problem, every intricate question will' not baffle, 
discourage, or break it. 

But though patting the mind unprepared 
upon an unusual stress, that may discourage or 
damp it for the future, ought to be avoided ; 
yet this must not run it, by an over great shy- 
ness of difficulties, into a lazy sauntering, about 
ordinary and obvious things, that demand no 
thought nor application. This debases and ener« 
vates the understanding, makes it weak and un- 
lit for labouf. This is a sort of hovering about 
the surface of things, without any insight into 
them, or penetration ; and when the mind has 
been once habituated to this lazy recumbency 
and satisfaction, on the obvious surface of things, 
it is in danger to rest satisfied there, and go 
no deeper, since it cannot do it without pains 
pnd digging. 

He that has for some time accustomed himself 
to take up what easily offers itself at first 
view, has reason to fear he shall never reconcile 
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himself to the fatigue of turning and tumbling 
things in his miud to discover their more retired 
and more valuable secrets. 



ESSAY 48. 



THE DANGER OF PROCRASTINATIOX, 



IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
(Cowley.) 



I AM glad you approve and applaud my desiga 
of withdrawing myself from all tumult and busi- 
ness of the world ; and consecrating the little 
rest of my time to those studies, to which na- 
ture had so motherly inclined me, and from 
which fortune, like a step-mother, has so long 
detained me. But nevertheless, you say, you 
would advise me not to precipitate that resolu- 
tion; but to stay awhUe longer with patience 
and complaisance, till I had gotten such an estate 
as might afford me, according to the saying of 
that person, whom you and^I love very mucb» 
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and would believe as soon as another man, cum 
dignitate otium*. This were excellent advice to 
Joshua, who could bid the Sun stay too. But 
there is no fooling with life, when it is once 
turned beyond forty. The seeking for a fortune 
then, is but a desperate after-game; it b a hun- 
dred to one, if a man fling two sixes> and re- 
cover all, especially if lus hand be no luckier 
than mine. 

There is some help for all the defects of for- 
tune ; for if a man cannot attain to the length of 
his wishes, he may have his remedy by cutting 
them shorter. Epicurus writes a letter to Ido- 
meneus (who was then a very powerful, wealthy, 
and it seems bountiful person) to recommend to 
him, who had made so many men rich, one Py- 
thocles, a friend of his, whom he desired might 
be made a rich man too ; ** I intreat you," he 
continues, " that you would not do it just the 
" same way as you have done to many less de- 
** serving persons, but in the most gentlemanly 
*^ manner of obliging him, which is not to add 
*' any thing to his estate, but to take something 
" from his desires." 

The sum of this is, that for the uncertain hopes 
of some conveniencies, we ought not to] defer 

♦ £ate with dignity. 
z 2 
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the execution of a work that is necessary; espe- 
cially when the use of those things, which we 
would stay for, may otherwise be supplied ; but 
the loss of time nerer recovered : nay, further 
yet, though we were sure to obtain all that ive 
had a qiind to, though we were sure of getting 
never so much by continuing the game; yet, 
when the light of life is so near going out, and 
ought to be so precious, *' le jeu ne vaut pas la 
chandelle." 

After having been long lost in a tempest, if 
our inasts be standing, and we have stil] sails 
and tacliling enough to carry us to our port, it is 
no matter if we want the streamers and tergal- 

lants. 

Utere velis, totos pande simis. 

Make use of all your sails. 

A gentleman in our late civil wars, when his 
quarters were beaten up by the enemy, was 
taken prisoner, and lost his life afterwards^ only 
by staying to put on a band and adjust hisperri- 
wig : he would escape like a person of quality 
or not at all, and died the noble martyr of cere- 
mony and gentility. I think your counsel of 
** Festina lente," is as ill to a man who is flying 
from the world, as it would have been to that 
unfortunate well-bred gentleman, who was so 
cautious as not to fly indecently from his ene- 
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mies; and th^efore I prefer Horace's advice to 
yours, 

— Sapere aude 
Incipe— 

Begin; the getting out of doors is the greatest 
part of the journey; according to the Latin 
proverb preserved by Varro» " portam itineri 
longissimam esse."" But to return to Horace; 

Sapere aude, 
Incipe, Vivendi qui recte prorogat horam 
Rustlcus expectat dum labitur amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubllis aevum. 

Ep. ii. 40. 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise ; 

He who defers this work from day to day. 

Does on a river's bank, expecting stay ; 

Till the whole stream, which stopt him, should be gone. 

That runs, and as it runs, for ever will run on/' 

Cassar, the man of expedition above all others, 
was so free from this folly, that whensoever in a 
journey he' was to cross any river, he never 
went one foot out of his way for a bridge, or a 
ford, or a ferry; but threw himself into it imme* 
diately, and swam over; and this is the course 
we ought to imitate, if we meet with any stops 
in our way to happiness. Stay tUl the waters 
are low ; stay till some boats come to transport 
you ; stay till a bridge be buUt for you ; you had 
even as good stay till the river be quite past. 
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P^rsius has au odd ezpressbo of theae piocrasti- 
nators, which methinks is full of fancy. 

Jam eras hesternum consumpsimosi ecce aliud eras 
Egeiit hos annos. 

Sat. V. 6«. 

Oar yesterday's to-tnorrow now is gone. 
And still a new to-monrow does come on ; 
We by to-morrow draw up all our store* 
Till the exhausted well can yield no more. 

And now, 1 think, I am even with you for 
your ** Otium cum dignitate/' and *^ Festina 
'' lente/' and three or four more of your new 
Latin sentences : if I should draw upon all my 
forces out of Seneca and Plutarch upon this sub- 
ject, I should overwhelm you, but I leave those 
as Triarii* for your next charge. I shall only 
give you now a light skirmish out of an epi- 
grammatisty your special good friend. 

MARTIALIS, Lib. 5. Ep. 10. 

" Cras te victnruro, eras dicis, Postume, semper ; 
" Pic nuhi cras istud, Postume, quando venit ? 

* That is, the last and chief defence. The allusion 
is to the order of the Roman armies, in which the Triarii, 
as they were called, served in the rear, and being their 
best anit most tried soldiers, were reserved to sustain 
the action, when the other ranks were defeated or hard 
pressed, and the success became doubtful. This^zpla- 
Datiun may not be unaccepuble to somereadets.--^tfrGC 
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Quam longd eras istud? ubi est? ant uodepetendam? 
Numquid apud Parthos, Armenidsque latet? 
*' Jam eras istud babet Priami yel Nestoris annos. 

" Cras istud quanti, die mihi, possit emi ? 
*' Cras vives : hodie jam vivere, Postume, serum est. 

" Ille sapit, quisquis. Postume, vixit heri/' 

To morrow you will live, you always ery ; 
In what far eountry does this morrow lye. 
That 'tis so inighty long ere it arrive ? 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live } 
'Tis so far feteh'd this morrow, that I fear 
'Twill be both very old and very dear. 
To morrow I will live, the fool does say ; 
To day itself *s too late ; the wise liv'd yesterday. 

MARTIAL, Lib. 3. Epio. 16. 

*' Quinctiliane, vagae moderator summe juventae^ 

** Gloria Romanae, Quinctiliane, togae ; 

Vivere quod propero pauper, nee inutilis aonis. 
Da veniam ; properat v ivere nemo satis. 
" Differat hoc, patrios optat qui vineere census, 

Atriaque immodicis arctat imaginibus. 
** Me focus, et nigros non indignantia fumos 

" Teeta juvant, et fons vivus, et herba rodis. 
" Sit mihi venia satur ; sit non doctissima eonjuz^ ' . 

'* Sit nox cum somno ; sit sine lite dies." 

Wonder not, sir, (you who instruct the town 
In the true wisdom of the sacred gown) 
That I make haste to live, and cannot hold 
Patiently out, till I am rich and old. 
Life for delays and doubts no time does give. 
None ever yet mad6 haste enough to live. 
Let him defer it whose prej^osterous care 
Omits himself, and reaches to his heir. 
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" Who does his Other's bounded stores despise, 

*' And whom his own too never can suffice. 

" My humble thoughts no glittering roofs require, 

** Or rooms, that shine with aught but constant fire* 

'' I well content the avarice of jny sight 

" With the fair gildings of reflected light i 

*' Pleasures abroad, the sport of nature yields, 

" Her living fountains, and her smiling fields ; 

" And then at home, what pleasure is't to see 

*« A little, cleanly, chearfiil family ? 

" Which if a chaste wife crown, no less in her 

" Than fortune, I the golden mean prefer. 

** Too noble, nor too wise, she should not be ; 

•* No, nor too rich, too fair, too fond of me. 

" Thus let my life slide silently away 

'< With sleep all nighty and quiet ail the day.'* 
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ESSAY 49. 



ESSAV WRITING. 



(Sir Richard Blackmore.) 



An Essay is an instructive writing, either iu 
prose or verse^ distinguished from complete trea- 
tises and voluminous works, by its shorter ex- 
tent and less accurate method. It is natural 
to desire the acquisition of knowledge by 
the most easy and expeditious ways, and there- 
fore few persons have been so patient of labour 
and application as to be delighted with prolix 
compositions, in which the main design of the au- 
thor being long suspended, the discourse grows so 
tedious to many, that they imagine it will never be 
finished. But the disrelish of such diftusive pieces 
in these times is more universal, and carried so far 
that great books are looked upon as oppressive, 
and by their bulk concluded to be dull and 
spiritless ; while those in which the principal end 
as well as the sentiments of the author, are con« 
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tracted into a narrower compass, if well written, 
meet with general approbation. ' And if it hap- 
pens that a large volume is well received in the 
present age, it must be adorned with variety of 
matter^ as well as pure diction, and wrought up 
to a great degree of perfection ; otherwise the 
reader is discouraged, and throws it away as too 
painful a task to be undertaken. 

Since discourses contracted into a narrow 
room, if they are written with strength and per- 
spicuity, and contain variety of good sense, are 
more acceptable to readers, by not putting 
them to too much labour and attention, it must 
for that reason be acknowledged, that their use* 
fulness is more diffusive, than that of long and 
elaborate volumes ; and though they do not ex- 
hibit truth in such a clear and perfect scheme, 
nor set it in so full a light, as it appears in a 
large and methodical system, they are hov^ever, 
very bene6cial, and promote the interest of li- 
terature and virtue. And since most men take 
greater delight in this manner of writing, than io 
prolix and unwieldy productions, whose enor* 
mous size puts them in a fright ; to gratify the 
general taste, as well as to avoid all a&ctation 
of the air of the schools, and ostentation' of 
leaniiog, many audiors have applied themselves 
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